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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


EACE has come at last, and come in a form and under 
conditions which are the rightful and just reward of the 
admirable temper in which the British people carried on the 
struggle. They not only showed courage, but patience and 
tenacity of purpose while the fight continued, and now they 
have shown—we will not say magnanimity, for that word has 
become “so tainted and soequivocal” in South Africa that it has 
lost its true significance—but a wise and reasoning generosity 
in their conclusion of the peace. They refused to make unwise 
concessions in order to get rid of a troublesome burden, but 
they also refused to be harsh or vindictive for fear of not 
showing themselves sufficiently strong and steadfast. The 





news that the burghers had unanimously agreed to surrender | 


in view of the terms offered them-—that is the form of the 
peace, which is not a treaty, but a surrender on terms— 


yeached London on Sunday, June Ist, in the afternoon, and | 


was soon widely spread throughout the kingdom. On Mon- 
day morning a Message from the King to the people, written 
with great taste and simplicity of language, was published in the 
daily newspapers, and on Monday afternoon Lord Salisbury in 
the House of Lords, and Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons, 
made a formal announcement of the terms. 
been blamed for having confined himself to a dry statement of 
fact, and for having neglected to give expression to the relief 
and satisfaction of the nation. We think he was mistaken, 
precedent or no precedent, in his austere economy of rhetoric 
on this occasion, but it is characteristic that he should have 
felt the occasion too big for conventional phrases in regard to 
the war. The publie expects a certain dramatic element in the 
utterances of its statesmen on all occasions of great moment, 
and we think Mr. Balfour would have done better had he 
recognised this fact on Monday. 
liking him all the more for his constitutional inability to “ slop 
over.” 





The terms are in essence as follows:—(1) The burghers lay 
down their arms and recognise the King as their lawful 
Sovereign. (2) All burghers in the field outside the two new 
Colonies and all the prisoners of war will, on declaring their 
acceptance of the status of subjects of the King, be 
gradually restored to their farms. (3) There is to be no loss in 
property or liberty to burghers. (4) No proceedings will be 
taken against burghers, except for acts contrary to the usages 
of war, (5) Dutch will be taneht in the public schools where 
the parents desire it, and will be allowed in the Courts of Law 
where the administration of justice will be facilitated by its 
use. (6) Rifles will be allowed by license to persons who 
require them for defence. (7) Civil government will supersede 
military as soon as possible, and representative institutions 


Mr. Balfour has | 


And yet we cannot help | 





| 








leading up to self-government will be introduced. (8) The 
question of franchise for the natives will be left over to be 
decided after the establishment of self-government. (9) No 
special tax will be placed on the land to defray the cost of the 
war. (10) As soon as possible Commissions, on which local 
inhabitants will be represented, will be appointed in the two 
Colonies which will replace the people in their homes and where 
necessary supply them with food and seeds and implements. 
(11) For this purpose the Commissions will receive £3,000,000. 


| That sum will also be available for people who can show that 


they received Transvaal paper money for goods taken by the 
Boers, and who would thus suffer war losses if the paper were not 
redeemed. (12) In addition to this free grant of £5,000,000, 
money free of interest for two years will be advanced, after- 
wards repayable over a period of years at 5 per cent., to enable 
the Boers to restock their farms, but no loans may be made 
to rebels or foreigners. 


The Government’s declarations in regard to the rebels are as 
follows. Rebels will be tried by the law of the Colony to which 
they belong. The Government have stated that they will not en- 
force the strict law. Therank-and-file of the rebels will simply 
be disfranchised for life. The ringleaders, however, will be tried 
by the Courts for high treason, but in no case will the 
death sentence be inflicted. Natal is less lenient, and 
insists that it willapply its regular laws of rebellion and treason. 
Though the banishment proclamation is not mentioned in the 
terms, the Government put on record that they do not mean 
to enforce it. The owners, however, of land sold under it to 
supply the wants of Boer women and children will not be 
reinstated. 


The negotiations which preceded the final submission of the 
terms to a vote by the Boer delegates were curiously like those 
described in the “Holy War,” to which we compared them 
in anticipation. They began with very high terms, and even 
when they reduced them they still fought hard for some form 
of autonomy. Taking them as a whole, we consider that the 
terms are wise and just. The proof that they are so is to be 
found in the fact that if we had insisted upon unconditional 
surrender we must next day have of our own free will done un- 
pledged the things we are now pledgedtodo. As we had noin- 
tention of acting vindictively, we must have made exactly the 
same concessions as regards amnesty, resettlement, and finan- 
cial aid, and we should, of course, have worked towards the 
establishment of self-government at the earliest possible date. 
Again, we should have been quite as lenient to the rebels. 
We have, in fact, not agreed to do anything which we should 
not have done voluntarily. The compromise as to the 
language question strikes us as eminently fair and reasonable, 
and embodies the exact principle for which we have always 
contended in these columns,—no persecution on the one hand, 
and no pampering on the other, of the Dutch language. The 
meeting of the rebel question in the Cape by disfranchisement 
is also, in our opinion, most sound. It would have been pre- 
posterous to allow the disloyal Colonist first to let fly at the 
loyal inhabitants with his rifle and then with his vote. 


It only remains to be said that the reception of the news in 
the country generally was sensible and dignified, but that in 
London the mob on the Monday night showed a tendency tc 
rough horse-play of a very disgraceful kind. he fact is, any 
day of national rejoicing is now made an excuse by the London 
rough for the indulgence of his inherent love of vulgarity and 
violence. He probably does not mean to be as brutal as he is, 
but whatever his intentions he ought to be restrained. The 
news was received abroad in very characteristic fashion. The 
French, who are by no means so anti-British as they seem or 
as some of their firebrands proclaim, were genuinely pleased. 
The Germans, on the other hand, could hardly conceal the 
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chagrin that E ngland had at Jast won her way ‘ial and ¥ as an inde elias utterance it is fatal to the Count’ 
It was so very convenient to Germany 


out of the morass. 


to have her stuck there. The Austrians and Italians, and, 
we are glad to say, the Swiss, showed genuine satisfaction 
that the war was over. But it was in America where a 


really friendly feeling was displayed. Of course some of 
the Pro-Boer papers made the peace an excuse for disagreeable 
remarks, but the mass of the American people were, we believe, 
sincerely glad to see England relieved from her entanglement. 
The President, who has never concealed his wish that England 
should win, was, we believe, in this matter, as in so many others, 
the true exponent of his country’s feelings,—and the true 
ee not because he tried to make his views conform to 
those of the majority, but because he gave faithful expression 
to the sincere and independent view of the most repre- 
sentative and typical American alive to-day. 


In a letter to President Loubet dated June 4th M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau formally resigns the Premiership. His 
reasons for this act, which is a most unusual one in constitu- 
tional history, the elections having greatly strengthened his 
hands, are, first, that the Republic, “in spite of an unprece- 
dented effort, has issued victorious from its final trial,” and 
secondly, that the Premier’s “physical strength d 
permit him any longer to continue” performing “ duties 
which demand, in order to be well fulfilled, constant and 
unremitting activity.” M. Loubet accordingly summoned 
M. Bourgeois, President of the Chamber, and M. Falliéres, 
President of the Senate, and upon their advice offered the 
Premiership on Thursday to M. Brisson, who, however, declined 
it. The President thereupon sent for M. Justin Combes, 
that he would consult his friends is regarded 
as tantamount to acceptance. M. Combes formerly 
Minister of Education, and is now greatly trusted by the Radical 
party, who consider him determined * Anti-Clerieal.” In 
other respects M. Combes is something of a dark horse even in 


oes not 


whose assurance 


was 
a 


France, and outside his own country he is entirely unknown. 
The sudden rise of a man with so obscure a record is unusual 
even ina Republic, and points among other things to a certain 


dearth of great figures in France. Democracy seems both there 




















and in America to act as the steam-roller over reputations. 
It destroys nothing, hut levels much. 

M. Bourgeois was co} d by M. Loubet, as pro fem. 
President of the Chamber, whose confirmation in that crext 
post is now taking place as we write. He preferred it to the 
Premiership, and the Radical party in the Chamber insisted 
by a majority of 36 upon complying with his wish. To do this 
they bad to reject the claim of M. Deschanel, who fought hard 
for his place, canvassed with cagerness, and rallied all Deputies 
opposed to Radical opinions. ‘Though a persuasive orator, a 
fairly impartial man, and the most brilliant personage in the 
Chamber, M. Deschanel had contrived to get himself dis- 
trusted asa Repul lican, and all his efforts failed to remove 
the distrust. There is nothing iu his record to justify this 
teeling, which may arise from his very impartiality ; but there 
is no doubt of its existence, or of an impression that M. 
Deschanel, though he approves the Republic, belongs at 
heart to that party which will most fully gratify M. 
Desc hanel’ s ambition. me will remain, of course, a foree in 

» Cl] er, and one with which Radicals in times of stress | 
‘yaa vo reckon 

Count von Bulow is clearly not a discreet man. Several 
times his epigramma 1 eson England,on America,and 

i the Triple Alliance have raised a storm, and he has recently 

: ce to all Polish subjects of Germany. 
ne} rviewer on the subject of the Bill 
lish landowners, he said German policy niust 

olu ion in t ark I were to put ten 
hares and five rabbits. next year I con? have fifteen hares 
and one hundred rabbits. It is against such a phenomenon 
that we intend to defend in Poland national unity.” This is 
equivalent to an : ion that the Poles are an inferior people 
who multiply rapidly, and must therefore be kept down; and 


oming from the C hance ellor, who ex h ypothesi represents all 
master’s subjects, it is an elaborate insult which will be re- 
membered when oppressions are forgotten. It cannot have been 
ordered by the Emperor—though the latter has since alluded at 


Marienburg to the encroachmexts of ‘ Polish arrogance ’—and 
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et 


8 reputati 
for discretion. We are not sure that his utterance i ds 
‘ rds 


Morocco in the same interview, though sraver, is much m 
wise. He says Germany is pleased that France and Italy ion 
come to an arrangement about Morocco, for she « ; 
personal policy’ there, but only desires peace, 
words, Germany has no care for Spanish interests in } Morocco, 
which Spain absolutely vital. The words will one 
day, when the break-up comes, cost G rermany an ally who 
might have been valuable; and there was no necessity to utter 
them. 


has no 
In other 


seem to 





The German Chance ive is greatly troubled just now ] 
question of abolishing bounties on sugar. 


; "y the 
The Gover nment 
agreed formally to that abolition, which will save it millions a, 


year, and constitutionally it has full power to make any agree. 
inent with foreign Powers; but questions involving taxation 
have always been left to he Reichstag, and ‘the Agrarians 
threaten to refuse the vote. As the next Budget will show a 





heavy deficit caused by expenditure on the Navy, Count yon 
Biilow is almost at their mercy, and in his despair he is trying 
to gain time. The Governinent in vain points out that if th 

Convention is upset its power of negotiating with 
n States will be seriously impaired, and in vain also 
declares that Great Britain in its wrath will put a counter. 
vailing duty on sugar. The Agrarians reply that they should 
like a war of tariffs with Great much, and the 
Government is driven to threaten that if beaten it will dis. 
It is difficult to see how the contest will end, but not 
to see that if it is not ended Count von Biilow’s term 


William IT. requires « 


Brussels 


foreigy 


Britain very 


solve. 
difficult 
of service will not 


he long. f his ser. 





vants, if not implicit obedience, at least that they should 
sueeced. 
The conflict between pores and Hungary over the 





economie question, which threatens a financial rupture 


between the two States, has, according to the acute corre- 
| spondent of the 7’vmes in Vienna, produced one unexpected 
| yesult. The Slavs and Germans of the Cisleithan Pavrlia- 
ment, finding the Premier, Dr. Korber, eager for their 





interests, have suspended their quarrels and fallen into rank 
behind him, so that he is supported for the first time by a 
J 


nearly unanimous House. ‘This will compel the Hungarian 
Ministry, who have relied in part upon Austrian dis 
sensions. to reconsider themselves; but they are pushed 
on by their Agrarian followers, and the situation remains 
so dangerous that it is thought the personal intervention 
of the Emperor-Kinge will be unavoidable. This is to be 
reeretted, as both sides will question his Majesty's mastery of 
economic questions; but his influence with the Sins garian 
magnates is almost irresistible, and when dangers become 
rrave the magnates can generally guide Hungary. The 
violent intrusion into polities of economic factors now visible 
all over the world greatly adds, however, to the difficulties of 


the older statesmen, who do not quite: understand them, and 
are a little suspicious of the disinterestedness of the expert 


Sefior Sagasta has accepted the resignation of his Radical 
colleague, Sefor Canalejas, and Las prorogued the Cortes until 
October. Much of the interval will be occupied, it is said, 
in negotiations with the Vatican, the Government having 


formally and officially decided in Cabinet Council upon fou 





wineiples for the settlement of Church questions. These 
are :—*(1) No religious Order can establish itself in Spain 


without previous authorisation; (2) religious Orders which do 
stablish themselves will submit in the matter of instruction to 
the general laws which regulate the instruction of the State; 
(3) religious Orders cannot acquire or keep any landed property 
but that which represents their place of residence; (4) 
religious Orders can be dissolved for reasons of public order 
Council of Ministers.” Rome 


by the unanimous vote of the 
especially the second and 


will denounce those “ principles,’ 
fourth, with all its strength, and their ultimate acceptance or 
rejection will probably depend upon the disposition of the 
young King, who is supposed not to be Clerical, but w ho can 
hardly have thought out the relation of ecclesiastical questions 
to the daily government of Spain. The obscure question is the 

infiuence of the country curas, which was once nearly absolute, 
but has for some years past been slowly dying away. 


The news from China, apart from the gloomy vaticinations 
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¢ the higher Roman Catholic clergy, who, as we mentioned 
0 apie : ? , ; i 
last week, seem unanimous in expecting a popular rising | 


+ the foreigner, is almost confined to what is called the 


against ; 
Every great syndicate with 


“battle of the concessions.’ 
interests in China is anny some concession, and if its 
seeking and obtaining official 


members are Continentals, 
This puts the Briti wl Government in something of 


supp: ; : sta 
a perplexity. If it does not support its subjects it is accused 
of neglecting British interests, while if it does it makes 


self responsible for commercial undertakings to a degree 
urcely consistent with i ignity. The best compromise, 
haps, is the one at as —viz., to treat each question on 
‘open door”; but we could 
‘the cesspool of agio” alto- 
concession which, if the 


It is said 


scal 


per 
its merits, and insist only on the ° 
wish it were possible to avoid ‘ 

ether. There is, however, one 
current reports are true, 
that a German syndicate is making large offers for a monopoly 
of local opium, which, if granted, will almost certainly sooner 
ter bring it into collision with the Indian Treasury. The 
careful discrimination as to 


will require watching. 


or la 
collision may be avoided by a 
qualities, Indian opium being to other opium what a first-class 
Havannah is to other cigars; 

ect would be exceedingly delicate and perhaps bitter, 

, . 


but negotiations on the sub- 


President Roosevelt on May 30th attended the annual 
festival of the veterans of the Army, and made a most bold 
ind striking speech on the situation in the Philippines. He 
how to use their 





,idthe Americans would teach the Filipinos 
freedom, and then, but not till then, “ decide whether they 
should be independent or | ound to America by the ties of com- 
munion, triendahip, and interest.” This will greatly please the 


which holds that on American principles the Filipinos 


party ¥ : 
are entitled, like the Cubans, to a protected independence, 


nd another difficulty has been removed by an arrangement 
‘The immense estates owned hy the Orders 


As to the 


with the Vatican. 
American Government. 
soldiers, the President denied 
The provoc: tion 
red and 


are to be sold to the 
eruelties alleged agains’ the 
that they were anything but exceptional. 
bad been terrible, the soldiers being constantly tortu 
mutilated, and there had been instances of vengeance which 
mined 


mus be 


severely punished; but the men who cond: 
these crimes, and rightly condemned them, condoned the much 
more cruel lynching of negroes in their own communities. 
Was all America for those crimes, or only the 
actual lynchers? ‘his 
practice tolerated in a few 


responsible 
sharp condemnation of an atrocious 
States 
eost the President thousands of votes; but that is a mistake. 
It will s North, while 

speaker, 
lyn hing being one oi those offences which even those who 
practise them never attempt to justify. Nine Americans in 
ten, too, are delighted to believe that the head of the State is 


by opinion will, it is said, 


oothe the conscience of millions in the 


even in the South it will increase respect for the 


man who is seeking something higher than mob votes at his 


exte lee tion, 


Thursday that Mr. Michael Herbert 
British Embassy at Washington. 


holding that in the 


It was announced on 
had heen appointed to the 
We stated last week our 
exceptional case of Washington it would be better to appoint 
a distinguished Englishman rather than a regular diplomat. 
Granted, however, that the appointment was to fall to a 
| aw, we feel sure that no better member of the Service 
han Mr. Herbert. His career has 
heen a most Hahinaiahes one, und he is said to be a persona 

‘ata at Washington, where he was stationed for several 
years. We trust that in executing his high duties Mr. 
Herbert will remember that he is something more than an 


reasons tor 


ild have been appointed t 


Ambassador or the conduit-pipe for communications between 
the Foreign Office and the State Department. He is 
thing much more than the British counterpart of the foreign 
Ambassadors. 


some- 


In the House of Commons on Ww ednendng, after the K 
Message regarding the grant to Lord Kitchener had been re- 
red. to Committee of Supply, the debate on the Education 
Billin Committee was resumed. Dr. Macnamara moved an 
mendment limiting the right to claim to be local educationa! 
authorities to boroughs of twenty thousand and over, but this 


cing S 


@ 


was rejected, and the Government maintained their clause 
allowing the option only to boroughs of ten thousand and 
over and urban districts of twenty thousand and over. The 





867 





amendment was a wien + a majorit y of 196 (277 to 81). 
Ma} jorities nearly as large supported the Government in de- 
feating other amendments. In the evening of Wednesday the 
of the Exchequer, speaking on the Loan Bill, 
mnounced that he must for fiscal reasons maintain both the 
extra penny on the Income-tax and the Corn-duty. He 
should, however, stop the suspension of the Sinking Fund, 
which Fund should always be in operation in times of peace. 
As soon as civil administration was established in the new 
Colonies the Government intended to ask Parliament to 
guarantee a loan to be raised in the Colonies for the conver- 
sion of their Debts, for the acquisition of their railways, and 
for other beneficial purposes,—z.e., for the rebuilding and re- 
stocking of the farms, 


Ghauedioe 


Mr. Balfour formally moved the vote to Lord Kitchener 
in Committee of Supply on Thursday. Mr. Balfou 
dwelt at length on the formidable difficulties which con- 
fronted him in the suppression of the guerilla warfare, 
ind the great qualities of resourcefulness and resolu- 
tion he had shown in surmounting those difficulties.— 
We note that General Ratzenhofer, a “distingui shed Austro- 
Hungarian officer, has placed it on record in ‘the Neue Freie 
Presse that it was precisely the penultimate stage of the war 
and the systematic oc the country by Lord 
Kitchener that inspired military experts with the greatest 
respect.—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman supported the 
Motion in an admirable speech, touching on Lord Kitchener's 
earlier achievements in Palestine and Egypt, and vindicating his 
10t onlyagreatsoldier, but alsoa great 
administrator, a master of the art of organisation, a tactful 
negotiator, and a large-minded man.” The vote was opposed by 
Mr. Dillon, who took up the preposterous position of opposing 
the grant both because it was undeserved and because it was in- 
adequate, and by Mr. W. Redmond, who provoked a scene by 
denouncing Lord Kitchener as “the one General of all others 
who had consistently made war upon women and children.” 
After the Closure had been carried by 273 to 138, the grant to 
Lord Kitchener was agreed to by a majority of 336, and the 
to the troops by 382 to 42, Mr. Lloyd-George 
voting on both occasions with the majority. Similar votes 
agreed to in the House of Lords nem. con., Lord Salisbury 
laying special stress on the paragraph thanking x the Colonial 
troops for their co-operation. 


supation of 


claim to be regarded as ‘ 


vote of thanks 


were 





We are no great admirers of the Jesuit Order or of their 
system, educati¢ 
that Father 
the Stock newspaper, tried on 
Mr. Justice Wills, an 
priving Jesuits of 


nal or ecclesiastical, but we are delighted to see 
Vaughan was successful in his libel action against 
Monday and Tuesday before 
ined £300 damay: s. The notion of de- 

the protection of the law because of an obsolete 


te of banishment is monstrous, and we are vlad the Court 


dobta 





statu 
Aud now that Father Vaughan 
and bis Order have had so excellent : 
toleration, may we venture to remind them, in Cromwell’ 
words, that liberty of conscience is a natural right, that 
he who should yield it, and that, therefore, 
he and his Order should do their best to induce the Roman 
Church to be more tolerant of other communions? He may 
remember Low the venerable h 
un example of the op pr ression 
in being deprived of t 


made such short work of it. 





all — of English 


claims it 





ead of his Church lately gave as 
from which he imavines he sutfers 
1 power the fact that Protes- 
~— “under our eyes, and in this holy city, 


e tempora 
tunts were 
1 


which should be the inviolate centre of Catholicism,” tu take 


advantage “of the sad economic conditions of the country to 


corrupt the faith of our children in the name of the specious 


doctrine of judgment which pretends to leave each the ri 


| of interpreting in his own fashion the doctrine a Christ. 


There was far too much of the spirit of the Ky 


that pronouncement, and we are glad to think that a Middle- 


sex jury has given the rene: so excellent a lesson in the virtue 
| of said It is so easy to fall into his error in regard to 
| the duty of tolerance, and to talk about Roman Catholics 


| 


having no right to exist or to carry on their propaganda in the 
central citadel of English 

tuge of the “ 
“corrupt” our children. 


Protestantism, or to tuke advan- 
sud economic conditicns” of, say, our slums to 


That is the favourite convention of 


| intolerance all the world over. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


os 


THE PEACE. 


NHE terms of peace are worthy of the British people, 
but they can afford no surprise to those who have 
watched the temper of the nation during the war, or who 
have studied our moral and political history in the past. 
As we have pointed out elsewhere, they give the Boers no 
more than we should have given them had they laid down 
their arms without any conditions whatever or had the 
We 
doers, but always 
meant to do our best to get them to be co-operators with 
Therefore it was 
inevitable that we should grant them help and money to 
Again, we have no use in our free 
Empire for communities of men of European blood and 
language who are not either self-governing or else being 
Therefore, 
terms or no terms, we should in any case have gradually 
introluced—and with a graduation as rapid as was wise and 


Boers to the last man been captured in the field. 
never intended to be vindictive to the 


us in the resettlement of the country. 


get back to the land. 
prepared for a condition of self-government. 


reasonable—the representative element, and have developed 


it till South Africa as a whole became one of the free 


nations of the Empire. We were not going to reverse our 
whole Imperial system because we had had a passage of 
arms with the Boers, and while the action of Canada 
and Australia, New Zealand and Natal, stood witness of 
the absolute success of that system. ‘Take again the 
language problem. ‘There never was any question 
among responsible people of persecuting Dutch, of with- 
standing the wishes of parents who desired Dutch 
to be taught to their children in public schools, or 
of impairing the efficiency of the Courts by not allow- 
ing its use when necessary in legal proceedings. Lastly, 
it was obvious that we should never, when peace was de- 
clared, exact our pound of flesh as regards the crime of re- 
bellion, or do more than punish the ringleaders and prevent 


the ex-rebel from ruling over the loval man by the exer- | 


cise of the right to vote, which the rebel had deliberately 
cast away. The Boers, judging by their own Draconian 
code in such matters, may have imagined that we intended 
when the war was over to hold a kind of Bloody Assize, 
but no such notion ever entered the head of Mr. Chamber- 
lain or of any of his colleagues, or, indeed, of any other 
recognised leader of public opmion. The Boers may think 
that they secured the lives of their helpers in the Colony by 
placing them within the terms, but as a matter of fact their 
position as far as the British Government were concerned 
would have been no worse had there beenno terms. We could 
not then, any more than we can now, have forcibly interfered 
in a free Colony like Natal to alter the adminisiration of 
justice, but our representations would certainly not have 
been less active to prevent extreme penalties being inflicted. 
In a word, the Boers have extorted nothing from us by 
their continued fighting which they could not always have 
had, for the very good reason that our political traditions, 
and our Imperial system generally, forbadethe making of any 
other settlement. ‘To say that the Boers would have come 
in a year and more ago if we had offered them then what 
we have offered them now is absurd. The Boers did not 
come in then because they weve still determined that they 
would take nothing less than complete independence. 


But though peace has been concluded, and though we do 
not think that there is any risk of a fresh outbreak on 
the part of the Boers either now or when the prisoners 
have been sent back, we fully admit that there are many 
rocks ahead in South Africa, and that for the next five or 
six years the country will need strong and steady guidance 
under a wise and experienced ruler. The first of these 
rocks ahead is the treatment of the loyalists. We are not 
in the least afraid of the Boers not receiving the just and 
generous treatment which we admit they should receive, 
because persecution of the vanquished is not a fault with 
British administrators. Their “snare” is in the other 
direction,—that of over-petting a former enemy. 
are afraid of is a 
anxiety to behave well to the Boers. 
is needless to say, the slightest wish to advocate the 


setting up ol 


lovalist caste in South Africa. There must be absolute dency. 
equality, not only before the law but before the Adminis- ' Constitution. 








tration. We hold, however, that in the matter of materia] 
consideration in the work of resettlement where “ 
possible the loyalists must be given the fi sv 
Loyalists as well as Boers have had their lands wasted an 
their businesses destroyed by the war, and when a just casa 
for compensation has been made out, we hold that the obo 
pensation awarded the loyalists should be on a somewhat 
higher scale. We must not furnish any valid excuse for the 
statement that the Boers who fought against us for nearly 
three years have come better out of the struggle than thocs 
who fought on our side. The loyalists were not, we fully 
realise, loyal to the flag because they thought it would ay 
them best, but since they have been loyal they must a 
be allowed to feel that it would have been quite as well fo; 
them to have made no sacrifices on the British side. Had 
we been harsh to the Boers we might have been indifferent 
to our own side, Our tenderness to the Boers necessitates 
an even more anxious care for the loyalists. But by 
lovalists we do not, of course, mean every man who is 
now shouting for the winning side, or whose loyalism 
only became apparent when the tide had clearly turned. 
By loyalists we mean the men who stood fairly by 
us through both good and evil report, and who showed 
that their loyalty was real and not merely skin-deep, 
Such men, and there were many of them, must not be for- 
gotten in the setilement. If they were forgotten, or 





'evil legacy to South Africa. 








even if we appeared to forget them, we should leave an 
However, the country has 


| every ground for believing that they will not be neglected, 


| for them. 





What we | 
tendency to neglect the loyalists in our } 
Now we have not, it | 
pees Z : as 
f a permanent privileged and pampered Bill can be introduced which will secure 


for, happily, Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner are neither 
of them men likely to forget their duty in this respect. 
They are not the men who desert those who have worked 
Better still, for few men are intentionally un. 
grateful, they do not neglect matters of detail, they know 
what they are about, and do not let grave matters drift out 
of mere forgetfulness. 

Another rock ahead, though one in regard to which Lord 
Milner is no doubt on the look-out, is the native question. 
All countries in which the majority of the inhabitants are 
black men only one or two stages removed from pure 
savages are liable to sudden outbreaks. These outbreaks 
often take place owing to no special cause, but simply because 
the natives have reached a certain point of effervescence. 
Such a point is often reached at the end of any great 
struggle or social convulsion. We do not know whether it 
is so in fact, but we should not be at al! surprised to learn 
that the natives in South Africa were at this moment in 
a condition which would render careful handling of them 
very necessary. They cannot but have been perturbed by 
the sight of a three years’ war, by the wasting of the 
country, by the cruelties of the Boers, and by the sternness 
with which we rightly punished their acts of retaliation on 
the Boers. Logically, no doubt, the natives should not 
choose the close of the war to make any hostile movement. 
But then natives are not logical, and if they show any 
sizns of restlessness it will not be because they see an 
opportunity. but simply because they are the victims ef a 
certain excitement. Remember. we do not in the least 
suggest that any movement hostile to the whites will, in 
fact, break out, or that if it did it could not be easily con- 
trolled. The most we wish to say is that the present is 
an occasion when the natives will want cautious scrutiny. 
and when the condition of the great black population 
should be most carefully watched. It may be, of course. 
that even this surmise is wrong, and that the natives just 
now want no special attention and watchfulness ; but if it 
is, then the results which usually follow a great war have 
not taken place in the present case. 

Before we leave the subject of the effects of the peace, 
we must say a word as to suggestions that have been 
made in regard to the suspension of self-government in 
Cape Colony. Our own feeling is strongly agaist 
any such action unless it can be shown absolutely 
that the present Ministry cannot remain in office, and 
that the first effeet of the assembling of Parliament 
would be to place the loyal part of the Colony under the 
disloval. But according to the Cape Premier there 1s no 
fear of this. Sir Gordon Sprigg tells us that the Mimstry 
is secure till the elections, that they must result in a 
victory for the lovalists. and that then a Redistribution 
; sritish ascen- 
If this is so there can be no need to suspend the 
Apart from that, however, Sir Gordon 
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Sprig’s speech raises the question of “ gerry mandering. 
Would it be right to manipulate the distribution of seats 
‘order to secure a british victory Certainly not. say 


the friends of the Boers. We agree; but those who | 
take this line must surely admit that if it is wrong to | 


«gerrymander ” for the British side, it must also be wrong 
ty maintain a system like the present, which was the result 
da” gerrymander in favour of the Boers. 7 
wanted 1s a numerically fair system of redistribution which 
will give no disproportionate weight to the up-count ry 
districts as compared to the coast towns. Griven perfect 
‘ystice in the matter of redistribution, we believe that the 
ape Parliament would be controlled by, we will not say a 
British, but a sincerely loyal majority. Remember that a 


just system of redistribution will be supplemented by the | 
If, however, 


exclusion from the vote ot all active rebels. 
+ should be shown that even after the application of a 
fyir system of representation and the distranchisement 


of rebels the Cape Parliament would still be controlled by | 
rebel sympathisers, then we hold that certain districts | 


byan amendment of the Acts conferring self-government 
should be temporarily withdrawn from the Cape and placed 
for a time under the Orange Colony Administration. 


We believe it to be most important that the greater | 


part of Cape Colony should remain, in word and deed, 
fully self-governing. 
self-governing community should be loyal in feeling. Tf, 
then, the present Colony is not loyal or capable of being 
made loyal, the right of self-government must be withdrawn 
from the disloyal districts. That seems, no doubt, at first 
sight a harsh, or even cynical, proposal, but if it is carefully 
considered it will, we believe, be recognised as one fully 
justified by the war. ‘To sum up, we hold that everything 
possible should be done to prevent the abolition of self- 
government, at any rate in the major part of Cape Colony. 
We want to keep the flag of self-government flying in 


South Africa, both in the Colony and in Natal, in order | 


that when the time for federating the whole of South Africa 


arrives, we shall be able to approach the task with the help | 


of popularly elected representatives in at least half the 
country. 





THE GRANT TO LORD KITCHENER. 


N Thursday Lord Kitchener received for the second , 
time what is in our view the greatest honour which | 


any Englishman ean possibly receive,—the thanks of the 
British Parliament. .And Lord Kitchener most thoroughly 
deserved that signal honour and the vote of £50,000 which 
accompanied it. In fact, we think that the Government 


might well have been a little more generous in its pro- | 


posals and have made the sum £70,000. As our readers 


know, we have not hesitated to criticise Lord Kitchener's , 
military plans, and, rightly or wrongly, he cannot, in | 


our opinion, be regarded as possessing to the full extent 
the genius for war. He does not possess, as far as we can 
judge, that instinctive strategy, that power of geographical 
comprehension, which makes a commander know exactly 


when, where, and how to strike his foe, and finally, that | 


jaiy in generalship which is often attributed to luck, 
but which more probably ought to be attributed to some 
unconscious power of rapid induction allied to that of the 
lightning calculator, who apparently skips all the pro- 
cesses of arithmetic and sees the solution of the most com- 
plicated problem staring out at him the moment it is pro- 
pounded, 


aud a great Englishman, and we should be the last 
to refuse to acknowledge the deep debt of gratitude 
which the nation owes him. He has served his country 
magnificently, and we ali owe him our thanks. 

As a soldier his chief gift is that of organisation,—of 
establishing out of the most intractable material a system 


which will work, and of creating order out of chaos by } 
steady determination and indomitable courage in the | 


handling of adverse details. We may take what view we 
like of the military aspect of the blockhouse system, but 
no one can fail to vield him his full meed of praise for the 
way in which he earried out his scheme. ‘The system may 
have been faulty, but its application deserves our un- 
bounded admiration. There was somethine Roman in 


the way in which Lord Kitchener set about drawing his 
het round the Beers, and in the perseverance with whic 


h 


What is | 


But it is also necessary that this | 


But even if Lord Kitchener cannot be allowed | 
these supreme gifts of generalship, he is a great soldier | 


| 


| he pursued his project in spite of every difficuity. The 
' traveller who finds for a circuit of many miles round 
| Jerusalem traces of the great mound of circumvallation 
raised by the Romans cannot help recalling with a sense 
of pride that the same spirit which raised that monument 
| of steadfast power was present to inspire Lord Kitchener. 
| He cared nothing for labour or for time, content to know 
that if he did but press on he must win. The organisation 
| of a really mobile army, and its use by a commander 
| capable of combining and co-ordinating into a harmonious 

whole the movements of a number of scattered columns 
‘acting with tactical independence but inspired by a 

single purpose, would, we believe, have ended the war 
|} more quickly; but at any rate Lord Kitchener ended 
it by his system, and that is enough. The military 
historian of the future may criticise the form ; the nation 
| is content to accept the result without any haggling over 
| what might have been. Again, Lord Kitchener’s Roman 
thoroughness and steadfastness were shown in the way in 
which he planned and organised his big “drives.” The great 
sieve through which he passed the Boer armies may have 
| been clumsy, and may have had very big holes in it in 
| places, but yet it always retained some large fragments of 
the Boer force, and Lord Kitchener was perfectly prepared 
| to sift the Boers over and over again,—content with small 
results on each occasion because he knew that in the end 
| he should accomplish his work. But if Lord Kitchener 
showed himself a Roman in the field, he exhibited very 
different characteristics in that department of the diplomatic 
and administrative part of the work which fell to his lot. 
| In his negotiations with the Boer leaders he showed a 
patience and courtesy which were admirable, and which 
never degenerated into weakness. He clearly and thoroughly 
understood the Boer character and sympathised with many 
sides of it, and we believe that the Boers who are now so 
loudly expressing their liking for Lord Kitchener are perfectly 

sincere. His last act in the negotiations is a good example 
| of his tact. Nothing could have been better calculated to 

win the esteem of the Boers than the little speech in which 

Lord Kitchener complimented his former foes on their 
| gallantry. There was not a trace of unctuousness, but 
| merely a plain and straightforward expression of soldierly 
' good feeling. In his administration Lord Kitchener was 
| equally happy. Though every act of government and police 
done by the soldiers in the theatre of war was scrutinised 
in the most minute way, not a single case of real brutality, 
or even of over-severity, or of injustice through carelessness 
or indifference, was made out against Lord Kitchener's 
soldiers. The accusations all fell fat, and Lord Kitchener 
is in the proud position of being able to say that he com- 
manded an army of a quarter of a million men for nearly 
| two years ina vast and wild country, and yet so thoroughly 
organised his force that no well-grounded complaint was 
made against their behaviour. But Lord Kitchener did 
not merely treat the inhabitants of the two new Colonies 
well, he also showed that where justice demanded it he 
could mete out the sternest punishment to his own officers. 
| A weaker man would have tried somehow or other to 
avoid the responsibility of punishing officers who had 
| misbehaved towards the enemy. Lord Kitchener never 
' flinched, but showed that in our Army no excuses can pass 
muster for offences unworthy of a British officer. 

We have dweit strongly on Lord Kitchener's services, 
for they deserve the warmest and most unreserved 
commendation, but we would nevertheless remind the 
nation that though they are right to praise and reward 
Lord Kitchener, they must retain a sense of proportion 
even in their generous enthusiasm. They must, above all, 
in acelaiming Lord Kitchener, not forget to keep mm mind 
| the supreme debt of gratitude which they owe to Lord 
| Roberts, and must remember that had it not been for Lord 
| Roberts, Lord Kitchener could never have done what he 
i has done. Lord Roberts laid and secured the foundations 
of the building which Lord Kitchener has finished. But 
for Lord Roberts’s power of generalship, and for that in- 
| comparable serenity of mind which made him cool and 
prescient and untroubled in periods of the greatest doubt, 
anxiety, and difficulty, and allowed him to run great risks 
for great objects with an equal mind, we could hardly 
have escaped from the intolerable double entanglement of 
Natal and Cape Colony. We do not think that the British 
public is in the least ungrateful for those services ; but its 
memory is short, especially with those who, like Lord 
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Roberts, are ignorant of the arts by which great deeds are | of this it has been treated as conclusive proof thas eg 
kept before the public mind. Besides, now that we are out | not fit to have a Parliament. That is not a pres I .* 
of the tempest and in smooth water again, the dark days of ; with which we can quarrel. But we are entitled ri ea 
December, 1899, seem almost as if they had never been. | the road by which the Liberal Unionists of 1886 amr, Vs 
But be that as it may, we are sure that the best part of | at it to that which the Liberals of 1902 have el 
the nation will say, in the words of Canning’s immortal | In 1886 the rejection of Home-rule seemed to offer oniy 


poem— 
“Tf hushed the loud whirlwind that ruffled the deep, 

The sky if no longer loud tempests deform, 
When our perils are past shall our gratitude sleep ? 


199 


No—here’s to the pilot that weathered the storm! 


exclusion from office; in 1902 the rejection of Home-rule 

we beg pardon, the consent to treat’ Home-rule as ano se 
question among Liberals—is regarded as the necessar a 
unpleasant, means of regaining power. This last is sk. 
of course, a motive that can be altogether excluded from 


a8 m4 grudge no = re as ne? all ae = have party calculations, but we do not remember that a question 
ought for us in South Africa, but do not let us forget | of equal importance has ever received such cavalier treat 


that it is Lord Roberts who has a right to the title of “the | ment in the interest of party success. 
We know, of course, that | of the principle which for the last fifteen vears has been 


pilot that weathered the storm.” 
at this moment it is thought very commonplace, very old- 


fashioned—there are fashions in soldiers as in bonnets— | appearance cost them a single pang. 


to praise Lord Roberts, or to regard him as a great com- 


mander. Jorkins at the club will tell you any day that ' 


Lord Roberts is a most amiable and high-minded man, no 
doubt,—but very little good as a soldier. Brave, of course, 
and popular with his men—* too popular, Sir, and too 
fond of popularity”—but far too weak and undecided 
for a general. “In fact,” Jorkins will add, “we were 
really thankful to get him out of South Africa; he was 


only an anxiety to us while he was there.” Jorkins | 


by “we” means himself and the rest of the quid- 
nuncs who profess “inside knowledge” on all political 
and military topics. And yet Jorkins, though he has 


forgotten it now, clamoured louder than any one that Lord | 


Roberts should be sent out ‘‘to put those infernal idiots in 
their place and save the country.” And as it was then, so 
it would be again. If we were in the course of the next 
year to get into any fresh military difficulties, the eyes of 
all men would instantly be turned toward Lord Roberts. 


Those who are now loudest in their declarations that the , 


worship of Lord Roberts was and is all nonsense, and that 
you may be sure that the popular verdict about generals is 
always wrong, would be the first to demand his help :-— 
“And oh! if again the rude whirlwind should rise, 
The dawning of peace should fresh darkness deform, 
The regrets of the good and the fears of the wise 
Shall turn to the pilot that weathered the storm.” 





HOME-RULE AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 

" NITY is our necessity; that alone will bring victory 

to our forces.” . These golden words of Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone’s seem in a fair way to being adopted as the 
watchword of the Liberal party. No one can deny that it 
is high time that some experiment should be made in this 
direction. If unity be the one thing needful, the Liberal 
party has for some time past been in a bad way. And 
when Sir James Kitson made these words his own yesterday 
week he may fairly have felt that in Leeds at all events 
the Liberal party is disposed to profit by Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone’s counsel. He had only consented to take the 
chair at the meeting addressed by Lord Rosebery on con- 
dition that it was a meeting ‘not of a section, but of the 
united Liberal party of Leeds,” and he was rewarded by a 
resolution imploring the hero of the evening to “ devote his 
great abilities and ripe experience to the service of the 
Liberal party,” moved by the Liberal Whip and supported 
by the President of the National Liberal Federation. At 
last, then, the Liberal party has profited by adversity. It 
has realised that unity alone will bring victory to its forces, 
cr, to state the same great truth in somewhat plainer 
terms, that if it cannot hold together it has not a chance 
of getting back to office. 


We are no admirers of the group system, into which not | 


long ago we seemed to be drifting as a result of Liberal 
disunion, and so far we can welcome the new prospect of 
Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman finding 
the same tabernacle large enough to contain them both. 
But as Unionists of somewhat longer standing than Lord 
Rosebery, we must be permitted to derive some amusement 
from the docility with which the party has followed his lead 
on Home-rule. The glamour with which the question was 
invested by Mr. Gladstone has faded away. All the fine 


things that Liberals used to say about the “ union of hearts” 
are forgotten. The joy of certain Irish Members at Lord 
Methuen’s capture might in the old days have been used as 
fresh and more striking evidence that no such union is 
possible until Ireland has a Parliament of her own. Instead 





‘Lhe abandonment 





the one bond which kept Liberals together has not to alj 
That, it may be said 
is only a proof of the thoroughness of their conversion, 
The sinner has come not merely to forsake but to hate 
| the sin which once led him captive. But contrition js " 
| necessary part of repentance, and these new converts 
| micht do well to bethink them in what sort of a position 
| we should have been in now if they had had their way in 
| 1886. We are glad that there should once more be a 


| united Opposition. We are giad that whenever this 
| Opp: sition succeeds to office, Home-rule, if Tiberals 
| remain in their present mind, will be no part of the Liberal 
| programme. But when we are asked, as we then shall be, 
| to profess our faith in the unerring wisdom and the 
| absolute consistency of the new Government, we must 
| be excused if we recall their past errors, and think but 
| poorly of a zeal for the Union which could only be fanned 
| into flame by the discovery that} Home-rule had lost its 
hold on the rank-and-file of the Liberal party. 

It may be objected that there has been no such ahandon- 
ment of Home-rule as we have deseribed,—that when Lord 
| Rosebery declared that he no longer believed in it he 
carried only a section of the Liberal party with him and 
provoked disclaimers from its official leaders. That is true. 
The potion which Lord Rosebery presented to the lips of 
his sometime colleagues was too bitter to be swallowed 
without a wry face. And for a time, we quite admit, we 
thought that Lord Rosebery’s declaration had only intro- 
duced a fresh element of discord into # party which 
needed no addition of the kind. But note what has 
happened since. It was open to the Liberal leaders to 
pronounce sentence of excommunication upon their way- 
ward brother, to have declared once more that Home- 
rule was a cardinal article of the Liberal creed, and 
sorrowfully but firmly to have bidden Lord Rosebery 
depart to the Unionist camp to which he really belongs. 
We have waited with some curiosity to see whether any- 
thing of the kind would follow. Though there was silence 
indeed in the Liberal host, it might be the silence which 
precedes the storm. But instead of storm there has come 
calm. Lord Rosebery is no longer the suspected outsider ; 
he is the honoured and trusted guest. He is met at Leeds 
by “prominent members of the Liberal Executive.” The 
chairman of the meeting is Sir James Kitson; “among 
those on the platform” are Mr. Herbert Gladstone and 
Mr. Augustine Birrell; the chairman tells the Liberals 
present that if they require a man “ with the talents, with 
the experience, with the genius that fit him for leadership, 
' the man is ready to their hand”; “thousands of enthu- 
siastic citizens” join in the torchlight procession which 
escorts the orator to the house of his host. In plain words, 
the Leeds Liberals were intoxicated with the prospect of 
once more making a good fight under a popular leader, with 
a fair prospect of eventual victory. We do not wonder at it. 
They have been out in the cold a long time, and it is diffi- 
cult for a party to retain its vigour unless it has something 
in the way of hope to cheer it. But natural as the Liberal 
action has been, the fact remains that in order to reach dry 
land it has had to leave in the water one of its most impor- 
tant garments, and to enter upon its new life somewhat 
| “naked in the matter of formulae.” Unity has been won, 
| office may be won, but neither the present nor the future 
| gain can be had without paying the cost. There is a gap 
| 





in the familiar array of Liberal principles. Home-rule has 
been ordered to fall out. 
It is an interesting speculation whether this rejection 


will be permanent. Mr. Redmond is convinced that it 


will not. ‘Neither Lord Rosebery nor any other Liberal 
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statesman of to-day,” he said at Kensington this day week, 
“will ever live to see the time when the Liberal party will 
be in office, except by the support of the Irish party.’ 
fhe is right in his forecast, there is not much doubt as to 
the replacement of Home-rule in the party programme. 
Unity will again be a party necessity, and the unity that 
ill alone bring victory to the party forces will once more 
be unity based on Home-rule. At present office is far 
away, and nothing is lost by dropping a question which 
for the time rather divides Liberals than unites them. 
The Nationalist Members have not endeared themselves to 
the Liberal party, and are at issue with them on the 
question which at this moment most excites Noncon- 
fmists. By and by the Liberals will come within a 
measurable distance of a majority. ‘They will realise that 
only twenty or forty or sixty votes stand between them 
and victory. How will the Nationalist Alliance appear to 
them then? Nowit is a bar to union, and its rejection isa 
ieceof obvious policy. Then it will bea passport to office, 
and its restoration to its old place will equally be a piece of 
obvious policy. This, of course, goes on the assumption 
that the Liberals will not be strong enough to take office 
without the Irish vote. We do not say that this assumption 
iscertainly true. It may be that in some not very remote 
future there will come over the country a weariness of the 
Unionist Government that will send Liberals enough to 
Westminster to secure them a majority without reference 
to the Irish party. That is the best thing that could 
happen, because Trish demands could then be considered 
on their merits without reference to the effect which this 
or that treatment of them may have on the relative 
positions of English parties. But it is safer on the whole 
to assume that the future will be like the past, and if so, 
we may be quite sure that the Liberal repudiation of 
Home-rule will last no longer than the ability of the party 
to dispense with the votes of Home-rulers. 





ANTI-CLERICALISM IN FRANCE. 

HERE is danger that the Irench Republicans, after 
their victory at the elections, may enter on a rather 
perilous path. The Radicals have emerged from the 
struggle decidedly stronger, not only in the numbers of 
their avowed friends, but in their influence over more 
moderate sections, who discovered while canvassing that 
to be safe they must adopt a Radical tone. Their dis- 
missal of the brilliant M. Deschanel, with his troops of 
friends, from the Presidency of the Chamber, and their 
election in his stead of M. Bourgeois, who, able as he is, 
has little personal charm, has revealed their strength, and 
will undoubtedly affect the composition of the new 
Cabinet. M. Loubet simply cannot choose a Premier from 
any other group, or refuse them at least half the total 
number of portfolios, including that of Education. They 
will therefore for a time be absolute, and many considera- 
tions wall tempt them to enter upon a bitter Anti-Clerical 
campaign. They are, to begin with, deeply irritated by 
finding that the priests everywhere looked upon them 
askance, and in many places used their whole influence, 
occasionally in a very rash manner, to keep them from 
being returned. It is said that this will be the one 
charge which, when the elections come to be verified, will 
be pressed home against Conservative candidates, and that 
twenty or thirty elections may be annulled because the 
clergy openly intervened. Then they found that dislike 
for the monks had increased rather than diminished 
among the electors, and that the law against Associations, 
so far from injuring the Republicans, had increased their 
popularity as a party. And lastly, they know that Anti- 
Clericalism is regarded by their followers as the true shib- 
boleth, and that many unpopular proposals will be for- 
given them—for instance, a decided arrest of new public 
works—if only they can show that as against the Church 
they are always “sound ” and ready to be active. ‘They think 
therefore, it is said on good evidence, that an Anti-Clerical 
policy furnishes the line of least resistance, and are resolved, 
like Gambetta in his earlier period, to make hostility to the 
Church their bond of union. They will, if they can, secure 
as Premier—and it seems they actually have secured—M. 
Combes, whom the Church fears and detests, will carry out 
the law against Associations till the monastic life becomes 
nearly impossible, and will endeavour so to “laicise’’ educa- 
ton that the interference of a priest in a school of any kind 








shall deprive it of all claim to State help, even if it is not 
treated directly as an offence. They will, in short, com- 
mence a campaign against the Church which will stop 
short only of complete Disestablishment, a revolution of 
which they are a little afraid, because, though it would 
relieve the Treasury and impair the social position of 
the bBishops—a subject of endless irritation—it might 
annoy the peasantry, who would have to pay for Clerical 
offices, which they have never paid for, and would deprive 
the State of all pretext, and indeed of all means, for 
restraining or punishing the more fanatical section of the 
clergy. 

A campaign of this kind, whether in France, or Spain, or 
Germany, always produces the same result. It doubles the 
force of the resisting side. All the pious, who even in 
France form a powerful section, all those who are in- 
herently conservative, and all who detest injustice throw 
themselves into the party of the Church, and under the 
guidance of very astute minds endeavour to wreck the 
system under which such “ persecution can be possible.” 
They ally themselves with any enemies of the Government,-—— 
Nationalist, Monarchist, or Socialist does not matter; the 
Church, at once infuriated and alarmed, arouses masses of 
voters who are usually quiescent ; the priests predict, and 
sometimes cause, all manner of economic disasters; they 
stir up the women in all households; they sway the 
waverers, who always exist, from side to side; till at last, 
often in some unexpected hour, the Government finds that 
it must offer a compromise to its unsleeping foes,—that 
compromise which when accepted widens and widens 
its area until at length one proposal after another is 
abandoned, one step after another is retraced, and the 
Church, which seemed upon the point of losing all power, 
emerges wounded indeed but alive, to rebuild its institu- 
tions, to secure wealth once more, and to regain that hold 
upon education which it always makes the first and most 
urgent of its secular objects. There never were more 
clerically minded officers in the Army, in the Magistracy, 
in the civil Executive, than just before Drevfus was 
arrested, after thirty years of more or less bitter and 
persevering Anti-Clerical legislation. Even the law which 
forced candidates for the priesthood into the Army had 
broken down, the candidates making the conscripts 
“Clerical” instead of themselves becoming “men of the 
world.” 

We have often been asked to explain why Liberals in 
France so frequently assume this attitude towards the 
Church, and no doubt it is at first sight not a little 
puzzling. Naturally one would think a French Radical 
would be the most tolerant of mankind, would smile at 
the faith of the clergy, and gently ridicule their teaching, 
but leave them free to contest with the irreligious for the 
empire of men’s minds. He should by all @ pricri con- 
clusions bo a Gibbon, to whom every religion seemed 
childish, but who would have tolerated any religion 
as one of the many follies which made the study 
of human nature so exceedingly interesting and amusing. 
What can it matter, he ought to say, who educates 
or what is preached from the pulpit when the whole 
people in all its grades is visibly drifting towards 
disbelief? It is not so, however, and we believe the ex- 
planation is twofold. The first cause is that in every 
Roman Catholic country, possibly from some effect of 
early training, possibly also from some mental necessity 
for a strong emotion as a stimulus to energy, scepticism 
tends to become a faith, and a persecuting faith. It 
hardly ever produces the attitude of cool indifference. 
The sceptic, it he quits Christianity, hates it, would sup- 
press it if he could, feels false to himself unless he is 
domg something to root it up. The Terrorists, who were 
sceptics gone slightly lunatic, felt that to be a priest was 
to be a criminal, and while preaching liberty of conscience 
sent priests in batches to the guillotine. The other motive 
is the one that has always had such effect in the politics 
of France,—an unreasoning fear. French Radicals think 
they cannot be safe unless the Church is bound hand and 
foot. If she is free she will gather streneth, she will 
multiply disciples, and then at no long distance of time 
she will crush, and it may be extirpate, themselves. They 
dread her as the Terrorists dreaded the counter-Revolution. 
They have no reliance on their own strength, no con- 
fidence in the ultimate victory of their own ideas, no belief 
in the weakness of the power they so often affect to 
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despise. Unless she is killed she will win, they think, and 


they rain blows on her which from the fury of terror that 
blinds them often miss their mark. You can see precisely 
the same feeling among the Anti-Semites. One-half at 
least of that strange party are moved by an internal 
terror, a belief that unless the Jews are expelled they will 
certainly master France, in which they form one three- 
hundredth of the population. There is an unconquerable 
terror of the Chureh among French Radicals, which, like 
every other terror, deprives them of their judgment as well 
as their fortitude. France will no more pass through the 
seminary because there are Bishops than England will; but 
to say that to a French Radical is only to be told that you 
understand neither France nor the wiliness of the Vatican. 
The Bishops, French Radicals believe, must be placed in 
irons, or their croziers will be found to be magic weapons 
with which nothing mortal may contend. 





THE NATION AS REVEALED BY THE WAR. 
Se wisdom is often true wisdom, 


though it is always so tiresome, and the most 
conventional of all utterances about the result of this war 
is also the most valuable. The first compensation for all 


the sacrifices it has entailed is that it has proved the | 


national character, in its strength as in its weakness, to be 
essentially unchanged. A German of eminence once said 
to the writer: ‘“ All the wants in you English are made up 
for by your political sense,” and he might have completed his 
thought by adding ‘‘and your tenacity.” The tenacity of 
the people has been perfect, as perfect as when they faced 
the Continent in the long war with Napoleon, or when in 
the Indian Mutiny with only eighteen thousand men they 
defied and crushed six times that number of brave soldiers 
trained in their own discipline and armed with their 
own rifles and artillery. It was not courage they 
showed when the first utterly unexpected disasters were 
reported home, cr heroism, or even self-sacrifice, so much 
as the spirit which induced Stephenson to go on filling up 
Chat Moss. 
though the quagmire seemed bottomless, there was nothing 
to do but * go on copping stones into it ” till if was hard 
enough to bear the trains. So he persevered in what 
seemed au endless task until one day it ended. Though 
quite aware that they might be attacked by the secret 
friends of the Boers, and that the very freedom of England 
was at stake, the British people neither murmured nor re- 
pined, but without even changing their leaders, throughout 
a dreary two years of hope deferred, of endless expenditure, 
of an almost daily tale of loss of a kind which they feel 
keenly, they waited quietly for the end. They would have 
waited, if need be, and spent and suffered for five years 
longer yet, as they did in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The evidences which accumulated of official mis- 
calculations as to the strength of the enemy, of the defective 
training of their own officers, of incompetence in the supply 
departments, of waste and delay such as would have made 
of most governments bloodthirsty tvrannies, never shook 
their resolution, never stopped the outflow of volunteers 
from all classes, never altered their attitude of calm toler- 
ance for the men who, beaten or victorious, did their best. 
They scarcely murmured when the officers who made the most 
grievous blunders received commands at home, but thought 
there were perhaps reasons why their offences, disastrous 
as they might have been, should be overlooked. The one 
thing they insisted upon was that Chat Moss should be 
tilled, that the war should go on steadily, whatever its con- 
sumption of life or treasure, until its object had been 
attained, and the enemy who had invaded British territory 
had unreservedly acknowledged defeat. A section of them 
thoucht the war unjust, as happened also in the struggle 
with Napoleon ; but in the minds of the immense majority, 
who held it just, there was no shadow of turning. The 
strain was deeply felt, especially by the cultivated classes, 
who were aware of dangers which the people hardly saw; 


but the national decision never faltered. The country 
must go on, unhasting, unresting, until the end was 
attuiued. he bull-dog breed which once tried for a 
hundred vears to conquer France, and at last receded 
growling discontent at its own failure, remains a bull-doy 
iveod stil],—that is the first and greatest deduction from this 


war, the one which has most struck hostile onlookers, and 
will, we believe, most impress the historian of the future. 


The line had to go through Chat Moss, and | 


ee) 
And another quality has revealed itself also—an absen 

of vindictiveness almost without a parallel in history. 
From first to last, beaten or triumphant, the English 
people never hated the Boers, never wished for their extir. 
pation, never objected to give them any terms consistent 
with their end. To their own immense injury, for the 
world misread their philanthropy, they protected their 
enemies’ wives and children. They not only abstained 
from using one awful weapon in their hands, a summons 
to the blacks to avenge their undoubted wrongs, but they 
refused to use their own disciplined coloured troops, lest 
} their enemies, in their pride of colour, should consider such 
juse of them unfair. They persistently offered as the 
' reward of submission terms so lenient that the enemy at 
heart disbelieved in them, and thought that those who 
offered them must be getting wearied out. And when at 
last. submission came, and the hostile people could fight no 
longer, they made the terms equally generous, and made 
it their tirst care in proclamations, in the Press, in the 
pulpit, to acknowledge that their foes were brave men, 
who had maintained their wrong-headed convictions 
with a spirit which made them cordially welcome as future 
fellow-subjects. Not only did they pardon them, but they 
granted them—this is too often forgotten—full and com- 
plete rights as citizens of the Empire, so that if to- 
morrow a man of Boer descent were made Viceroy of India 
or Lord Chief Justice of England, Englishmen would 
discuss only his qualifications, and care no more about his 
blood than they do when a Huguenot becomes a Peer or the 
son of a German becomes Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
We are so accustomed to this state of mind that we forget 
how long it has existed, how strange a break it is in our 
national insularity, how splendid an instrument it is in the 
building up of Empire. We recognise that latter fact in 
France, which has made of Germans (Alsace-Lorraine) 
and Spaniards (Navarre) and Italians (Nice and Savoy) 
devoted Frenchmen, but because it has once failed us 
(Ireland) we are unable to recognise the presence of the 
quality among ourselves. 





While, however, we acknowledge these pleasing facts— 
and we might give many more—in the fullest degree, we 
are bound to acknowledge also that certain ineptitudes 
which are almost disqualifications for Empire, and which 
have revealed themselves throughout our history, made 
themselves manifest during this long war. The first 
of these is deficient foresight, for it is to this that we must 
attribute a condition of unpreparedness which always pro- 
duces our initial mistakes. Though our big wars have 
heen many and great and our little wars incessant, we have 
never been ready for any specific war, and we were not 
ready for this one. It is very easy to blame the Adminis- 
tration: but we are now, as ever, self-governed, and the 
whole people must share the discredit of not perceiving 
that the enemy was formidable, and therefore of having 
nothing ready, not even a competent general to command. 
When the necessity was at last perceived everything 
had to be improvised, just as it had before the defeat 
of the Armada, during the war with Louis XIV., at 
the outset of the struggle with Napoleon, and before 
the Crimean Campaign. The national energy being un- 
impaired, everything was improvised; but money was 
wasted by the million, and probably, though this can 
never be proved, lives by the ten thousand. When, more- 
over, the evil was recognised, the nation displayed an 
incapacity for organisation which, considering its capacity 
for business, is inexplicable, but which has almost invari- 
ably marked our history. It trusted to Departments 
instead of to an individual, and while doing very great 
things, did them with a ponderousness, a waste of material, 
and an imperfect adaptation of means to ends which was 
thoroughly discreditable to its intelligence. It poured out 
floods of discussion, and was ready to grant any resources 
its leaders night demand, but of a definite plan to be 
persistently carried out it revealed no idea. It hesitated 
to promote, and altogether declined to punish. It selected 
no one to carry out the reforms it desired, and the moment 
any improvement was proposed it hampered the proposer 
with endless argument, amidst which his proposal was 
whittled away to proportions which made it comparatively 
vseless. The representatives of the nation could not 
endure to disregard individual claims, and with its future 





| at stake would have looked on a proposal to dismiss a 


Department as incompetent and replace it by new men as 
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evolutionary cruelty. Its governing Parliament would have 
overturned a Government rather than deprive an official of 
his pension, and actually aliowed the choice of its generals 
to be hampered by questions of seniority and rank. Even 
jf it had been proved that those who supplied bad pro- 


yjsions had done so for the sake of gain, or that actual | 


corruption had taken place, it would mereiy have stood 
perplexed and irresolute, and would never have demanded 
that the offence must pay the penalties of treason. It con- 
tented itself with saving that after the war it would inquire 
into the national defences, and now that the war has ended 
will probably let everyt hing drift into the same position as 
pefore. Jt is content to know that a Committee of Defence 
exists in the Cabinet, and even in the extremest circum- 
stances it cannot cgnceive of a Dictator ad hoc, a Lord 


(Constable with final powers for reorganisation. It has | 


displayed, in fact, as it did when Marlborough was in the 
Low Countries and Wellington in Portugal, a positive in- 
capacity both for organisation, and for the self-suppression 


which allows others to organise, such as often reduces its | 


best servants to despair, and makes foreign observers ask 
with wonder how it happens that the most energetic and 
businesslike of races is in all military affairs so miserably 
inept. A thousand acute minds have endeavoured to 
solve the problem ; but it remains insoluble, the only thing 
certain being that in war the British people always has 
plundered and usually has selected the incompetent, and 
has then at cruel cost remedied its own want of intelligence 
by magnificent nerve, self-devotion, and tenacity of resolve. 
We are unchanged, and in the absence of some fresh great 
mind unchanged we shall probably remain. 








THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


oo Sermon on the Mount is the corner-stone of | 
Christianity. It contains the most characteristic | 
teaching of our Lord, given in accordance with His most | 


characteristic method. It was addressed to His Disciples ; 
to the men whom He _ deseribed as the “salt of the 


earth” and the “light of the world”; to men, that is, | 


far advanced in the spiritual life, with whom it was not 
necessary to discuss its beginnings. We sce all through it 
that the preacher spoke among intimate friends, and did not 
therefore stop to explain every metaphor or paradox which He 
employed. Startling figures of speech serve often to wake 
the imagination of the hearer, and certainly fasten themselves 
upon the memory. “ The words of the wise are as goads and 
as nails fastened by the masters of assemblies,” said a far 
lesser preacher, and Christ did not disdain to employ the 
methods of wise men who preceded Him. It is against the 
Sermon on the Mount that most serious opponents of 
Christian teaching direct their attacks. It is nothing, they 
tell us, but a Utopian vision, a counsel of perfection far 
removed from common-sense and from the practical issues of 
life,and embodies a conception of duty which if it were carried 
out by any large number of people would instantly disorganise 
society and overthrow civilisation. Many even of those who 
defend its authority admit that it must be read in the light of 
therest of the Gospel narrative, that it is “a cycle of sayings ” 
collected by the Evangelist, and must not be regarded as 
offering by itself any adequate summary of the Christian 
religion. 

The latest learned critie of this Sermon comes from 
America—Benjamin W. Bacon, D.D., Buckingham Professor 
of New Testament Criticism and Exegesis in Yale Uni- 
versity—and he disdains altogether the “collection” theory. 
His conclusion is this. “There was a real Sermon on the 
Mount, a discourse of Christ to His Disciples,” in which “ He 
set forth with that clear consistency of thought and integrity 
of style so characteristic of the parables the relation of morality 
ind religion in the coming kingdom.” The report of this 
Sermon, nearly as we possess it, he believes to be * decidedly 
older than either our First or Third Gospel, so much older as to 
20 back beyond all reasonable doubt to the time when many 
still survived who remembered the actual preaching of Christ.” 


No one, of course, imagines that we have the discourse exactly 


as it was preached. The fact that as it stands it would hardly 
take ten minutes to deliver makes that view unlikely, and the 
quick change from subject to subject renders it almost im- 
possible. It must be a sketch, but a sketch, perhaps, in which 


the outlines and proportions of the original are accurately ' 


1 

| preserved. If this theory be true, the Sermon on tha 
| Mount assumes pre-eminent importance in the Gospels, 
and we cannot help thinking that from the point of 
view of the plain man it is far more easily understood when 
it is regarded as a connected whole, complete in itself, than 
when split up into a set of disconnected sayings. Supposing, 
then, that nothing had been preserved to us of the teaching of 
our Lord but this one discourse, could we draw from it, as it 
stands unmodified by other words or parables, a system of 
| morals and religion consonant with the practical needs of 
everyday life, and not contrary to the dictates of common- 
sense? For ourselves, we believe we could. 


It is the fashion just now to say that the teaching of Christ 
| is almost entirely ethical. But the teaching of this Sermon 
is dogmatic as well as moral. It declares—without seeking to 
prove—the actual attitude of God to man, and from that 
attitude it argues the right attitude of men to each 
other. It does not for one moment seek to destroy the eternal 
distinction between right and wrong, or the eternal relation 
between punishment and crime, as formulated by the Old 
Testament law. “I am not come to destroy but to fulfil,” 
said Christ; but He goes on to add that mere legal righteous- 
ness—‘the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees”— 
is not sufficient for those who would “enter the kingdom 
of heaven,’ for those, that is, who desired to order their 
lives in complete accordance with the Will of God. God, 
the preacher implies, maintains towards man w uniform 
attitude of benevolence, so perfect that if a man could 
adequately conceive it he might forego anxiety and “take no 
thought for the morrow.” No man’s misfortunes and no man’s 
sins must lead us to conclude that God is his enemy. Those 
' who mourn are blessed by His consolations, those who are 
persecuted are not forgotten. Those who, desiring to do right, 
remain puzzled and dissatisfied are reassured that their hunger 
and thirst are not in vain, that “every man that seeketh findeth, 
and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” But God is not 
good only towards those who acknowledge or seek Him; on 
the contrary, “ He maketh His sun to shine on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 
Those who would follow Christ are exhorted to be also 
“perfect,” as God is perfect,—that is, to maintain a like atti- 
tude, unmoved by that of their fellows. They are to wish 
well towards every man, even to those who wish ill 
towards them. They are to shake off the spirit of 
revenge, the spirit which says, “I will make it im- 
possible for that man to do me another injury”; they are 
to leave him able to make his own choice for the better, even 


ee . . . ae e . 
if by so doing they run the risk of being injured by him again, 


| —in fact, of letting the man who took their coat take their cloke 
also. Their mercy is to have no limit, because God’s mercy has 
no limit. But, it may be said, it is just these metaphors to 
which you are alluding, “the coat” and “the cloke” and the 
“other cheek,’ which seem to us subversive of all order and 
civilisation. But unless we strain a metaphor we do not think 
they are. If we take one metaphor in this Sermon literally, 
we must take all. No one supposes that “Cast not your 
pearls before swine” is susceptible of a literal interpretation. 
The expression does not embody any absolute rule of conduct, 
but we all know very well what it means. Besides, in consider- 
ing the whole Sermon on the Mount we must keep in mind 
its root idea, which is the imitation of God as revealed by 
Christ. Now God has chosen to prescribe His action towards 
men within certain laws,—laws which, as He is perfectiy 
benevolent, must be for man's general good. “Hard cases” 
make bad law, and the laws of Nature are not altered for 
“hard eases.’ Those who mourn mourn most often for their 
friends dead in accordance with the laws of Nature. God 
manifests His love towards them by drawing near to them in 
consolation, and not by miracle. The moral law seems to be 
equally inexorable. We are told in this very Sermon 
that a man having injured his brother and refusing 
to make reparation is judged worthy of prison, and 
eannot come forth till he has made it,—down to “the 
very last farthing.” Nevertheless, God has not changed His 
attitude towards him, but still pours upon him the blessings 
of sun and rain,—that is, the means of spiritual growth. 
The laws of man are formed in some sort of imitation of the 
laws of Nature. They ave not framed by an all-wise and all- 
benevolent Being; all the same, they are invented for the 
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general good, and as such it is the duty of a good citizen to | 


keep them and to see that they are kept. Jf they are harsher 
than is consistent with the publie conscience, he should try to 
get them altered; if he cannot do this, he may be excused in 
particular instances for helping even a wrongdoer to evade 
them; but no man’ 
munity. Christ’s peculiar teaching—those auxiliary Command- 
ments which He gave to the world—applies, as we believe, only 
to the individual. No State is hound to pardon, for no State 
ean feel personal rancour. Christ's words are addressed to the 
heart of the individual. He did not seek to make new laws and 
regulations which must in their turn become old. He sought 
to touch the springs of action. It is not enough, He taught, 
for members of the society which He founded to avoid 
murder, or perjury, or adultery. Those would enter 
the kingdom of heaven must avoid being “angry without a 


s§ 


conscience need lead him to injure the com- 


who 
eanse”: must be pure in thought as well as action; must be 
truthful in ordinary conversation as well as on oath. Kind- 
ness must be to them a matter of principle as well as impulse : 
they must not “salute their brethren only.’ The merey and 
sympathy inculeated above all other virtues in the Sermon on 
the Mount are inculeated because they are the attributes of 
God, and merey and sympathy are to permeate without 
destroying law. God is revealed as a Being of whose nature 
man’s highest ideal is but a reflection; from his relation to 
God, symbolised under the metaphor of father and child, man 
derives alike his moral sense and his hope that “he shall 
never see death.” 
the Mount may be summarised in two lines, 
perfect benevolence towards man, and entire confidence in 
God. To exhort men to strive towards such a state of mind 
as these words represent is offer them, no doubt, a counsel 
of perfection, but not surely to offend their common-sense. 


—it 


to 


Thus the effect of our Lord's teaching may from one point 





The religion and ethies of the Sermon on | 
inculeates | 


| thing for a boy to aim at. 


if view be described as a protest and a warning against setting 


‘ 
limits upon the merey and benevolence either of God or of 
the human spirit. We are warned that we must not think 
that God turns His face away wholly even from the unjust, for 
no man dare set a limit to His mercy and benevolence. Again, 
we are warned against placing a fixed limit on the forgiveness 
which is theduty of man. There is no hard-and-fast line after 
which the duty of forgiveness ceases to operate and unforgive- 
ness becomes allowable. We must forgive until seventy times 
seven,—that is, without limit :— 
“High heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more 


ss 


when the question of mercy and forgiveness is at stake. 
This is not the only lesson of Christianity, of course, and, 
like many other great religious lessons, it is hard to recon- 
it with the that all have their 
quences from which there can be no-eseape. But though the 
reconciliation 1 merey and eternal forgiveness with 
eternal consequences may be a mystery to a man, we dare not 
assume that it mystery God. There can be no 
mystery to God, for such un assumption would place a 
i »ower and knowledge. “ With 
are possible.” 


cile truth acts conse- 


con of eterna 


is a to 


limitation on the divine both in 7 


man it is impossible; with God all things 





THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF CHAFF. 
ie reference to an article on the University of London 


sponden ; 


which appeared in the Spectator of May 17th, a corre- 


whose letter is to be found in another column. asks 


a question. Is it not the fact, he asks in effect, that one of 
the greatest educating influences at work at the Universities 


of Oxford and Cambridge—an influence which he thinks js 
absent from the University of London—is “chaff”? That 


is to say, is it not the fact that, from one particular point of 


view, the most valuable part of the education which a young | 


at Oxford or Cambridge is not the instruction 
ttending a particular course of lectures. 
not the reading of so many books, not the possession of a 
degree, not even the mixing with his fellows on the cricket or 
football field or on the 


so much openly spoken pe 


man receives 


which he gets from a 











‘sonal criticism ¥ Does he not. in 





Ok 


river, but the taking and receiving of | 


fact, benefit more by being told by friends of his own age and 
standing what kind of a man he is—for that is what it comes 
to—rather than by being measured up by the don’s and the 


‘- 
it is an interesting question, and the 


examiner's yard-stick ? 


best way to get at the answer is, perhaps, to begin by co 
sidering what chaff is, what it does, and what effect it sh 
on boys and men at different periods of their lives, ry 
Chaff is a species of personal remark,—a thing whic 
have all been told from nursery days 
to make. 


k,— h we 
it is extremely rude 
However, people can easily do a great deal of good 
the question is whether or not 
the good is outbalanced by the harm. First, take the kind of 
chaff which a boy gets and gives at a publie school. There is 
no one in the world more brutally frank in the expression of 
his opinions than a schoolboy, and it is in the highest degroa 
unlikely that any boy going to a large English public scloa 
will get through the five or six years he spends there without 
having been reminded, with frequency and extreme precision, 
what are the particular defects in his character, dress, 


by being rude on occasions; 


general appearance which strike his companions. If he 
should happen to arrive on his first day at school in any garb 
which is not absolutely conventional, the fact will be duly 
noted and pointed out to him with great exactitude. (There js 
a true story of an unfortunate boy who arrived at one of our 
largest publie schools wearing a kilt. The tailor had to sit 
up all night so that he might have “something to wear” the 
next day; the possibility of going into school in Highland 
attire was not for one moment considered by anybody, Till 
the proper clothes arrived it was thought best that the boy 
should stay in bed.) Again, if anything peculiar in his 
features happens to strike the fancy of his schoolfellows, he 
will be, so to speak, at once provided with a verbal looking. glass, 
Of course, if takes longer for his character to be found out: 
but it wiil be much sooner by the boys than 
by the masters, and as soon as it is found out he will be told 


found out 
in the plainest possible language in what particular points he 
differs from the standard which schoolboys set up as the right 
This will happen not merely once a 
month or so, but on every possible opportunity. He will be 
chaffed if he is stingy, or greedy, or cowardly,—especially if 
he is cowardly, or even very slightly suspected of being so, 
Nobody in the world is more mercilessly exposed to ridicule 
than the unfortunate schoolboy whom his companions decide 
to be a “ funk.” 

chaff at school. At the University chaff is of 
It is not so frank or 


So much for 
a rather different kind. 
oceasionally it is far more amusing; 
is extremely dull—the chaff, for instance, bandied by an 
eight during the last few days of training, when they are 
getting rather bored with one another, is of a peculiarly un- 
interesting nature, But it is nearly always good-humoured 
enough for the chaffed undergraduate to realise that it is 
meant to be good-humoured, which is by no means always the 
Somebody once defined 


so merciless; 


sometimes, of course, it 


ease With the boy chaffed at school. 
the difference between Oxford and Cambridge imen as being 
that at Oxford when a man writes a book his fellow-under- 
eraduates remark among themselves that “Smith is writing a 
at Cambridge they remark that “Smith thinks he is 
writing a book.” The definition may or may not be a good 
perhaps it illustrates fairly the kind of chaff to 
However seriously 


book” 
one, but 
which a University man gets accustomed, 
a young man may take himself, his companions refuse to 
follow his example. Whatever happens, he will not be allowed 
to swagger. Probably schoolboys dislike swagger more than 
anybody, and discourage it by the most direct methods at their 
disposal. The undergraduate dislikes it very nearly as much, 
but undergraduates cannot very well kick each other after 
the manner of schoolboys, and consequently vesort to chaif 
instead of personal violence. It is in his chaff of the man 
who tries to swagger that the undergraduate is most merciless 
with his tongue, just as the schoolboy is merciless with 
weapons physically more noticeable; and the pleasant fact 
undoubtedly results that the great majority of young men 
who have been at Oxford or Cambridge for three or four years 
get inculeated into them—if they have it not at the beginning 
—a real respect and liking for modest men. 

Does, then, chaff do more good than harm as an 
educating influence? On the whole, we do not think it can 
be denied that it does good immeasurably outweighing the 
harm. Yet none the less there is no doubt that it does harm, 
especially at school. There are some boys who simply cannc! 
stand it, and unfortunately they are in most cases boys 
with something of genius in them, or at all events made of a 
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kind of fibre different from the average, ordinary boy, and 
likely to develop into something distinguished later. 
times happens that such a boy’s mind is crushed and stunted 
by the weight of ridicule poured upon him. A dreamy 
creature, who might possibly develop into a Shelley later in 
life, but who does not care for the ordinary schoolboy games 
and amusements, will be given very little opportunity of 
dreaming at a modern public school; possibly, since he will 
he perpetually pulled into line with his companions, and 
pulled away from following his own inclinations, his mind 
eventually will not expand in the direction it was meant that 
+ should, and the nation will be the poorer by a poet, a his- 
torian, or an inventor. But these cases are exceedingly rare ; 
and, indeed, it is not the fault of the boys, but of the 
onsible parents and masters, if a boy obviously unsuitable 
On the 


whole, as we have said, school chaff does good, though we 


res} 
to school conditions is allowed to remain at school. 


do not recommend it quite on the same principle as that on 
whieh the stern old country squire recommended, or rather 
insisted upon, a cold bath every morning for his children, 
“If they can’t stand it,” he said, “ they're not fit to be my sons, 
aud I won't have them.” 
cases, but it may cramp what should not be cramped. As 


Sehool chaff is wholesome in most 


to the chaff which a man gives and gets at a University, 
It must 

Only 
those receive it who lay themselves open to receive it; the 


however, we do not think there can be two opinions. 
do good, and it has not the opportunity of doing harm. 


jet man who wishes to read cr to think apart need hardly |, - : ; Te ; om P 
qu l ’ | bright moonlight nights of intense frost. They conceived the 


ever come into contact with his fellow s unless he SO chooses. 
The swaggering or bumptious man, the opinionated man, the 
offensive man,—these are certain to be chaffed, and the chaff 
usually goes home; not at once, perhaps, but it usually gets 
there in the end, with satisfactory consequences such as those 
which are indicated in our correspondent’s letter. 
sonal remark may be rude, but rudeness is often a very 
salutary weapon. Jt is certainly one of the most valuable 
instruments of English education; indeed, it 


The per- 


may seem a 


| 
| 


t some- 


| affirmative 


| to him and give him a more remunerative job. 





strange thing to say, but it is surely true,—that continued | 


experience of calculated, formularised, and well-intentioned 
rudeness teaches people to be polite. 





THE BOY IN SPORT. 

_ who never tire of praising the dog's services to 
. sport have never quite done justice to that ot! 
companion of man by field and river, the equally keen 
and intelligent boy. He comes of all elasses, and 
plays the rdle of aid to rod or gun, though with a view to 








becoming a principal later on. But in the boy stage his 


keenness, cheerful optimism, suggestive energy, and belief in 
the intrinsie excellence of the occupation of the hour are a real 
addition to the plea ure of outdoor sports. 
who, being told that he might come and beat in a day's cover 


The case of a boy 


shooting, got out of bed when he thought he heard the clock 

trike five (the shooting began four miles off at ten), lighted a 
fire, boiled the water, and made himself some tea in the semi- 
darkness of candle-light, and then was startled by hearing the 
clock strike three, his anxious but sleepy ears not having 
counted the previous strokes aright, could be paralleled a 
dozen times over. 

There was another boy who was compelled to lead a double 
life, the trials of which were very obvious to sympathetic 
persons, His father was a keeper, and for six months in the 
year he was a keeper too, and shared in all the honour znd 
refiected glory of his parent’s position. But for the other six 
months he was condemned to drive donkey-chairs in a health 
resort close to the estate. The irony of the position was 
increased because the people he took out in the donkey-chairs, 
being generally ladies or elderly invalids, usually knew nothing 
about shooting, pheasants, dog-breaking, puppies, vermin, or 
sport in general, and were not even in the least impressed 
vhen he significantly remarked, pointing to 2 figure two fields 
away, “That's my father,—keeper he is.’ He established a 
“sphere of influence” over all the dogs in the little watering 
place, which was some consolation, and they would come 
trotting after him like a string of geese when he took his 
chairs ont. They all had to wall at heel, and when they were 
observed he would artfully bring the conversation round to the 
subject of dog-breaking, and discourse learnedly on breaking 
retrievers, and what be recommended should Le done when 


cing 





they were “hard-mouthed.” If he found a sympathetic 
patroness, he would lead the chaise past his father’s cottage, 
and remark: “Our pups have got their eyes open to-day: 
like to see them?” and if answered in the 

would dart off and reappear with a black 
and bleary puppy under each arm. “There, Miss! There's 
head for you; and ain't them grand feet for a nine- 
puppy 2?” A boy like that is certain 
to rise in the keepering line if some one does not take a fancy 


would you 


days-old retriever 


One of the 
best keepers in England was the son of a labourer, but took 
so keenly to helping to rear pheasants when quite a little lad 
ighbouring keeper used to pay him out of his own 
pocket. When he was twelve he used to sleep all alone in the 
hnt on wheels among the coops, and said that the only thing 
which ever frightened him was when the big dog, which was 
loose at night, used to creep under the floor of the hut and 
then suddenly bark just below him. 





that a ne 


The enterprise of when acting as “principals” 


} , 
DOYS 
At least when they are no longer 


how they were energetic 


in sport passes belief. 
boys they cannot 
enough to make the experiments they did. 


understand 
Two boys, 
one just sent to Eton, the other still younger, who were 
neighbours, and were allowed to shoot together, each with 
a single-barrelled gun, were anxious to shoot more wood. 
pigeons than they would secure by waiting till they came into 
roost at dusk. There came a deep fall of snow, and long 


avuraltcied. aca 
mooniguar, and 


idea that they could shoot the pigeons by 


privately arranged to meet, not at any reasonable hour, but 


at 11 p.m., by a certain wood. One got out of his bed- 
room window, which was on the ground floor—a position 
selected, with the consent of the home authorities, to 


facilitate early exits or late entrances, as in addition to sport 
the boys had a fit of astronomy on just then—and set out on 
his lonely silent walk in the snow under the moon and stars. 
By the wood he found the other sportsman waiting, in thick 
eaiters, an Eton cap, and a muffler; and the pair went all 
round the woods, and through some, by the bright moon- 
light. It was most tantalising that though it was quite light, 
and the pigeons flew off the trees close by, they were quite 
After disturbing two or three plantations, they 
‘a 


invisible. 


' arranged to “hide up” and wait till the pigeons came hack, 


| ; 
.| hoping to see them when a 





ghting. They waited in the snow 


' until the chureh elocks struck three across the snow, and then 


| He used to enter each day's sport, the “beat” takep, and 





parted and went home, almost too sleepy to walk, and perfectly 
white with hoar frost. The writer knew a pair of boys who 
carefully preserved the rats in a range of stables and dog- 
kennels They used to be “ bolted” 
by ferrets from inside, and shot as they rushed up a ver 
“smelly” ditch into which several drains ran. They once asked 
a grown-up friend, who they thought would be grateful an: 
appreciative, to come and bring his gun fer this annual great 
event. He said the ditch made him feel ill, a confession 
which, though received politely, much lowered him in their 
esteem. A distinguished officer, who was the youngest of his 
family, which had a famous shoot in East Anglia where every- 
thing was done on a great scale, began life as one of the 
rat-hunters in those parts. As he was 
he was given sole 


for a great shoot at Haster. 





= 








ik 





most successful 
a good deal younger than his brothers, 
and undivided liberty of ratting over the whole property. He 
had a team of terriers and the services of one of the keepers. 
7 





the bag, with the names of the dogs, in a proper game-book, 
as thus:—‘‘Ground taken: stables, kennels, shrubberies. Dogs: 
‘Smut,’ ‘Pincher, &c. Bag: rats, old, 30; ditto, young, 10. 


N.B.—One stote.”’ 


Fishing boys are not so common as shooting boys, but they 
The 
writer remembers one at school who tried to convert him 
to that sport when they were both recovering from some 
illness in the sick-house. He got a friend to send him 
a dozen hooks, and used to pick the feathers out of his 
bolster, in which he had made what doctors eall an incision ; 
and he manufactured very tolerable flies from them, and 
picked from the 


are even more in earnest, and quite as good company. 


from bits of worsted trimming of the 


blankets, and threads of silk from a smart Ron 
his fond mother had given him. The fishing boy is nearly 


an tie which 


always a propagandist as well asan expert,and applies himself 
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to the education of his friends, older or younger, few of whom 
probably will ever be as thorough. He has a perfect arsenal | 
of rods, being an adept at roach-fishing, gudgeon-catching, 
barbelling, and pike-fishing, as well as a mateh for the wiliest | 
and largest trout. He is “up” in all the natural history of | 
flies. imagos, and sub-imagos. The amount of creeping things | 
which he always keeps in stock at home, and is ready to | 
lend or give at a moment's notice, is astonishing. He seems | 
to have wasp-grubs at command, and keeps an ants’ nest m 
his hedroom, so as to have ants’ eggs, which he prefers to 
gentles for some purposes, any month in the year. His home- 
made maggots or gentles are very superior to “shop ‘uns,”, 
as the Butterman wouldterm them. He grows quite eloquent 
over these, their size, toughness, and shininess, and is always 
very generous with them. In any fishing matter he is always 
ready to place the experience of a lifetime at the disposal of a 
friend, and few have ever yet caught him tripping in his facts, 
or found him wrong either in precept or practice. 

The boy-sportsman is the only person who really has adven- 
tures in English shooting or fishing, crises in which with in- | 
adequate means or knowledge he achieves great results. A 
boy staying at a Midland farm, and anxious as they always 
are to make the most of his time, was up by daybreak or before 
it with his trout-rod. Jt was a wet morning, and “ worming ” ' 
was the only fishing practicable. In this he was very success- | 
ful, and by 6a.m had caught five or six big trout. He was 
just going home when he saw three wild ducks alight on a | 
pond ina meadow. He had never shot a duck, and, indeed, 
had shot very little in his life, but he rushed back to the house 
to tell the news. Then he remembered that every one was in 

‘ 
| 
' 








bed. He woke up the old farmer with whom he was stopping, | 
und begged for a gun. The old man assented, and sent him 
to fetch his double-barrelled niuzzie-loader, powder-flask, wads, 
and shot, loaded the gun in bed, and gave the boy the caps to 
The boy got to the edge of the meadow, and 
He next took off his 
Why 


put on outside. 
then as a precaution took off his boots. 
jacket, and crept on his stomach across the meadow. 
he took them off it difficult to guess; but he felt 
he must omit no precaution. When he got near the 
edge of the pond he took off his cap. He then looked 
breathlessly over and saw the three ducks still there. 
On them he trained his gun, pulled the trigger, and two of | 
The third he shot as it rose, and 
He rushed down, stepped into the | 


is 





them turned over, dead. 
they all lay on the water. | 
pond, swam cut, picked up two ducks in one hand and one in | 
his teeth by the feet, and using the free hand swam back. He | 
arrived at the farm minus coat, boots, und cap, baving for- 

votten them, but with the ducks, a shining example of what | 


the boy can do when opportunity offers. | 
| 
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IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


SPECTATOR.”] 


COMMUNAL SETTLEMENT 

[To THE Eptron or THE “ 
Sir,—I have read Mr. Palfrey’s communication in the | 
Spectator of May 24th with very great interest, and trust you | 
will deem the subject of sufficient importance to allow it to be | 
further discussed in your columns. I may say that with the | 
majority of Mr. Palfrey’s propositions Tam in agreement; in 
fact, if his paragraphs are to be taken as simple generalisa- 
tions, I would accept them all, but if his communication is to 
be regarded as a practical working scheme, I should like to 
note the following points :— 


i 


(1) Ordinary communal settlements on the land are as a rule 
not suecessful. I have given the subject a wood deal of | 
attention and study, looking at the matter from the practi- | 
cal agriculturist’s point of view, and 1 think the conclu- 
sion above stated is the only possible one. No doubt some 
religious communities in America have done well; that is, 

the religious fervour and enthusiasm of the members have ! 

allowed them to accept conditions and to do work which 
would the ordinary course repel people who were not 
under the influence or exaltation of religious mania. Prac- 
tically such settlements have suceceded through the con- | 
tinuous self-sacrifices of the community. Yet there is one 
remarkable feature about these American communal settle- 
ments on the land; that is, that as the settlement 
in a commercial and financial sense, the self-sacrificing 
spirit within the community w and when the 
religious fervour has expended they invariably 





~ 


in 








prospers 





akens, 


itself 


become individualistic. This has been the history of all the | 
successful American communal settlements on the land. 


$$ 


(2) Mr. Palfrey’s proposal, however, does not cover, I take it 
, 


(3) 


we 


Ww 





« settlement of the ordinary Socialistic or Communic 
type. Practically the settlers under his scheme — 
be individualists, but are to be settled in groups anil thene 
groups are to have some common bond of relationshin 
previous intimacy. Tach settler, or rather family it 
own the freehold of fifty acres. Now at this seins: 
two questions might well be asked. Supposing a ae 
ment is made at Potchefstroom, what is a family to culti. 
vate on their fifty acres that will yield them such a rett o 
as will pay for their holding, pay for houses and other 
buildings on the holding, pay for their food, clothine ke. 
and pay for the district and State assessments and ies 2 
Again, where are these settlers to find a market and what 
are the means of ready and quick communication with and 
transport to that market ? : 


Mr. Palfrey proposes to take as settlers small farmors who 
have at least £200 of their own, and are married men y ith 
families. Such men are to be selected by a Board of “tha 
leading agriculturists.” Might I ask what value would ve 
English Board of Selection possess? Can u snceeseful 
Nnglish farmer express any satisfactory opinion in respect 
to a man’s probable success as a cultivator under South 
African conditions? A man may farm with success in the 
West of England and be an utter failure in the Transvaal 
when called on to raise crops by irrigation. Mr, Palfroy 
thinks that these settlers in communities will help each 
other with their own personal effort or labour, and thus 
they will be independent of native help. The native labour 
question is one of the main points that differentiate 
south African farming from farming in other Colonies 
The white race are but a small minority in’ South 
Africa, and the subject races are not likely to decrease 
What white man, therefore, as one of the governing 
races, is going to sweat in the sun when: he cay 
vet a black man to doit? The trouble in South Africa 
has been, and is, that when the white man cannot 
induce the black man to work for him, or do his work, he 
endeavours to force him to do it. People in England do 
not seem to recognise generally this special feature in 
South African farming as distinctive of its separation from 
farming in Canada or Australia. Mr. Palfrey, I think, 
recognises it, for he says that through communities “new- 
comers will in a great measure be independent of local or 
native help,” and further, “the new-comers will not under- 
stand the natives or the Boers, and they will not get on 
with them until they have had time to learn their ways.” 
t may be said that European farming is carried out in the 
western States of America and in the northern portions of 
Vietoria and South Australia under similar conditions, as 
to irrigation, hail, locusts, frosts, &e., as in South Africa ; 
but in these countries the white man is not in the minority, 
and there is not the ever-present black man sitting on his 
doorstep. 


The use of irrigation is another point. How is the land to 
be irrigated and the supply of water controlled? I have 
seen land under irrigation in India and the Colonies, and | 
find that the universal opinion held by experts is that irri- 
vation by private venture is generally disastrous, that loca! 
schemes under local control are unsatisfactory, and that 
satisfactory results can only be obtained when irrigation in 
its entirety is controlled by the State, and the scheme 
covers the entire area of the State, or the total irrigable 
area of the State, as is exemplified in the irrigation schemes 
of India and Egypt. If Iam not mistaken, the latest Report 
on South African irrigation by an Indo-Egyptian authority 
states that if irrigation is to be successtul at the Cape it 
must be controlled by Government, and must include the 
entire area which would benefit from irrigation. But there 
are other aspects of cultivation by irrigation. It is an 
artificial form of cultivation and is expensive. If in oue 
area you require to irrigate so as to cultivate cereal crop:, 
vegetables, or fruit, and in another area these can be grows 
without irrigation, then the produce of the former are 
cannot compete with the latter in any market open to both. 
‘lo take a man from a wet, temperate country like ours, 
especially from our western counties, and to put him to 
cultivate land by irrigation in a dry, temperate, if not sub- 
tropical, country, and to ask him to keep himself anil 
family, pay off charges on his land, &e., is, 1 take it, an 
act that should be reported to some society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to farming emigrants. I would give that 
man first three years radically to unlearn everything he 
knew about soil cultivation under Old World conditions, 
and then perhaps two years more to pick up some ot the 
leading principles of irrigation and subtropical cultivation. 
A good deal also will depend on the answer to the question, 
~-What are these settlers to grow, and where are they ty 
find a remunerative market ? 


Another point is,—How are these settlers to he induced 
to remain agriculturists?’ ‘The ean live on his 
holding, like a patriarch of old. As long as it supplies 
him with the necessities of existence, plus a few luxuries, 
he is quite contented. In England men farm to make 
money, for to the Anglo-Saxon mind farming is a business. 
If you get your small farmer to emigrate to South Africa 
he will not go there so as to pass his life on a small holding 
in, maybe, an idyllic peace. He will go there to make money 
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out of farming just as much as he did at home. If you | 


have two brothers, and one goes into mining and the other 
into farming in the Transvaal, you will keep the farmer on 
his farm only if it gives him the same comforts, luxuries, 
and return on labeur and capital as his relative receives 
through mining. 
I think Mr. Palfrey will be the first to admit that the land 
settlement problem in South Africa is a difficult one; there- 
fore it is to be hoped that all the “ins and outs” will be dis- 
cussed, for the move light there is thrown on it the better.—I 
am, Sir, &e.. R. HEDGER WALLACE. 


Haling, Ww. 





THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF CHAFP. 
(Yo THe EpIror OF THR © SPKCTATOR.”’ | 
Sir —Your article on the London University in the Sjectutor 
of May 17th prompts me to say a word more than your own 


about one of the differences between the practical education | 
given in London and that provided at Oxford and Cambridge, | 


a difference which has often struck me as vital, and telling 
ereatly in favour of Oxford and Cambridge. It is not the 
intellectual side of the matter, but the social, to which I refer, 


and the great differentiating element therein contained to 


which I refer is—chalf! What do Londoners know of it (as 
a part of their education) 2 What do not Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men? And what do not they owe to it? I have an 
immense respect for the London standard of attainments—as 
befits the father of a London M.D.—but I have often wished 
that every London undergraduate could have a term or two 
on the banks of the Isis or the Cam. He would get such a lot 
of conceit knocked out of him. I have had more than one 
London B.A. as a curate. In each case the man had never 
heen properly chaffed. In each case the man got into a big 
“wax” on the smallest approach to it. My present curate (B.A. 
London) fired up like La Souffriére, and told me he “ had 
Irish blood in his veins!” I soaped him down accordingly ; 
but it showed a grievous want in his University training. I 
remember a B.A. London who went up to Trinity with me in 
1850, A more bumptious animal never breathed. Tall, hand- 
some, insolent, clever up to a certain point, he was as a Fresh- 
man one of the most unpleasant prigs possible; and all the 
more because he was proud of being already a London B.A. 
Men quietly took him in hand, and combed him down by 
degrees, until he became a different creature, and much im- 
proved. He left Cambridge a far more presentable person, 
and proved it, too, by turning out an excellent and hard- 
working cleric for the remaining years of his life, which were 
only too short. All hail to chaff from one’s aequales as a 
factor in University training! I fear London will never give 
it. I wonder what Oxford will do in this line to the Rhodes 
scholars of Oriel! Alas! I shall not live to know.—I am, 
Sir, Ke., OLD STaGeEr. 





A GREAT CONVEYANCER. 


[To tHE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Sirn,—One of those men—by no means a small class—of whom 
itmay be said that they do not make so much mark in the 
world as their inferiors, has just passed away. Charles Turner 
Simpson, an eminent conveyancer and equity draughtsman, 
and a Bencher of the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, died on 
May 10th. He was born in the year 1819, and at fifteen years 
of age was sent to the Grammar School of Manchester, whieh | 
was near to the home of his parents. His father, though born | 
« Churchman, had during his later boyhood fallen under the | 
influence of a distinguished Wesleyan minister of the time, 
and had joined that Communion; from which, however, 
his family have since reverted to the Mother-Church. 
He married at twenty-one, and his son used to say 
that one of his earliest memories was the celebration of | 
his father’s twenty-fifth birthday. Those who remember 
Simpson's own delicacy and regularity of feature will not be 
surprised to learn that his father was remarkable for his 
personal beauty. He must have been otherwise an attractive 
personality, for in days less tolerant than our own he was 
careful and able, in spite of his dissent, to retain his friend- 
ship among Anglicans, and notably, was throughout his life 
intimate with the late Dr. Sumner, at one tiie Bishop of 
Chester. Charles Simpson went from Manchester to St. | 
John’s, Cambridge, where he became Second Wrangler and | 
Smith's Prizeman in 1842—the year long known as “ Cayley’s 








year “—and was subsequently elected a Fellow of his College. 
His mathematical acquirements not unnaturally led him to 
look towards engineering as a possible career; but he had been 
warned that the profession was at that time thought to be 
| overstocked, and it was not inconsistent with his retiring 
nature to shrink from the chances and strain of severe and 
| hazardous competition. He therefore stayed up at the Uni- 
versity and took pupils until he had made and saved money 
enough to live in London and study for the Bar. In the 
chambers of an eminent conveyancer of that time, Mr. Walter 
Coulson, he became the associate of Tom Hughes, the young 
Nassau Senior, George Cavendish Bentinck, and others 
| whose names rather suggest memories of liveliness and wit 
/and literary or political proclivities than any very earnest 
legal study; and it is said that after many a pleasant but 
otherwise unfruitful day among them all, Simpson would turn 
round and set himself seriously to work, and that not un- 
| frequently until the small hours of the morning. In the quiet 
and unambitious walks of conveyancing his advance was rapid, 
and in 1855 he found himself able to marry. His first wife 
was Miss Gaynor Williams, daughter of a Welsh lawyer, by 
whom he had several children. and who died in 1862. Two 
| years Inter he married Miss Senior, the sister of his friend 
already named, and daughter of the well-remembered 
Professor of Political Economy and Master in Chancery, a 
lady long prominent in the choicer society of London, 
who still survives to be highly valued by a large circle 
of friends. Mrs. Simpson is, however, best known to the 
world at large by her edition of her father’s voluminous and 
interesting ‘‘ Conversations” with illustrious personages. The 
Simpsons’ house soon hecame one of the haunts of a large and 
distinguished social group, into which drifted from time to 
time many a foreign man or woman of mark upon their 
chance visits to London, Between sucha home as this and 
his chambers at Lincoln's Inn Simpson's life passed in calm 
and happy oscillation. His timidity and reserve, along with a 
certain cautious attitude towards chance acquaintances, com- 
bined with a fastidious choice of subject and treatment to 
make him a sparse though very interesting talker. A subtle 
and refined humour, however, saved him from pedantry, and 
was always at his command to lighten a serious topic; while 
he never used his knowledge, as very well informed persons 
too often do, for the purpose of gratuitous rebuke. The 
present writer has often listened to him through a long dinner 
with a pleasant sense of rest and entertainment which but 
few talkers are able to give. His law was like his general 
knowledge, thoroughly trustworthy, and completed the equip- 
ment of an unusually well furnished and quietly attractive 
gentleman. The world is left poorer by his death, for he 
belonged to that order of cultivated men of affairs which 
grows scantier from year to year.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Brooks's Club. E. H. PemsBer. 





LORD PAUNCEFOTE'S SUCCESSOR. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “Spectator.” } 
Str,—May I venture to disagree with the direction of your 
article in the Spectator of May 31st which treats of Lord 
Pauncefote’s successor? Washington is, of all diplomatic 
centres, the one into which I would not introduce an outsider, 
however brilliant; to make a practice of such appointments 
would invite disaster. The ‘“ machine "—the vast machine 
which carries forward eighty millions of those who speak our 
tongue—is really controlled by a small “family group” of 
Senators. Half-a-dozen men in the Senate, very quiet men, 
men who would be the first to disclaim this influence,—herein 
is the problem of a suecessful diplomacy. What chance has 
an “outsider,” an Admiral or a General, who comes to Washing- 
ton late in life, to penetrate these recesses? Lord Pauncefote 
never did, but during his first four years he was admirably 
served by at least two young men who would probably not 


' have made that patient study of Washington had they been 


assured in advance that the big house in Connecticut Avenue 
was never to receive them as Ambassadors. They would have 
taken elsewhere their genius for diplomacy, that infinite 
capacity for taking pains. Nor again should the chief be a 
lawyer; true, Lord Pauncefote was a lawyer, but he always 
regarded that as a disability. ‘The Senate is full of brilliant 
lawyers ; I pity Mr. Seeretary Hay if an English Ambassador 
began to practise law on the Foreign Relations Committee. 
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An “honest English gentleman,” if possible a rich man with 
the right kind of wife, but above and beyond all this, 2 man 
who knows his Senate! I do not know what word to apply 
to that formidable, almost impossible, body, the United States 
Senate. Perhaps I should add that the writer is entirely un- 
connected with the Diplomatic Service.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
X. 

[No British Ambassador will ever really succeed in handling 
the Senate or the inner Senate, be he never so dexterous at the 
game. We desired a non-diplomat, among other reasons, in 
order that the British Ambassador should stand out from 
the rest of the Corps Diplomatique. We do not want him to 
be of them, but apart from them, and thus to symbolise the 
fact, and fact it is, that our relations with the United States, 
for good or evil, are something totally different from those 
with any other State, however friendly. Our relations with 
America may lead to strong disagreement or war, but at any 
rate they are not, and never can be, “foreign” relations. 
If, however, a diplomatist was to be appointed, none could be 
found better fitted for the post than Mr. Herbert, and we con- 
gratulate the Government very heartily on their choice.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





IMPORT DUTIES. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—It is most refreshing to find you dealing so faithfully in 
the Spectator of May 31st with Mr. Bullen, who wishes with 
all his soul “ that our rulers would have the courage to impose 
an import duty upon all manufactured imports of foreign 
origin equal to the duties levied upon our goods in the various 
countries.” As you say so well, the notion is a pure delusion. 
—I am, Sir, &e., WILLIAM TATTERSALL. 
Melbrook, Bowdon, Cheshire. 





“ARCANA IMPERII.” 

[To THE EDITOR OF TIIE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir.—Your correspondent, “ Anglo-German,” in the Spectutor 
of May 51st would appear to ignore certain arcana ¢mperii. 
Why did England lose her Atlantic Colonies? First, because 
she insisted on keeping adult children in leading strings. 
Secondly, because there was no powerful stranger at hand to 
make the protection of the Mother-country indispensable. 
Why will England not lose her Pacific Colonies, at least in 
the near future? First, because she allows them the utmost 
latitude in the development of their own concerns. Secondly, 


because there are various powerful strangers at hand to muke 


herself, by her possessions in the Pacific, and by her evident 

desire to add to these possessions whenever an opportunity 

offers, is powerfully contributing to keep Australia within the 

British Empire.—I am, Sir, &e.,, C. T. Knavs. 
Bradford. 


[Of course. We ourselves passed over “ Anglo-German’s” 
sneers about the Commonwealth as too absurd for notice. It 
is because we have “ Commonwealths” and free nations 
within the Empire that we have an Empire of which we dare 
say Esto perpetua. The Germans may found, perhaps will 
found, an Empire like that of Spain, based on tyranny and 
selfish power, but they will never make a true and lasting 
Empire like ours unless they first learn that freedom is the 
“life-breath ’ of British Imperialism,—an Imperialism which 
has hitherto been envied but never imitated.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE INVALID CHILDREN’S AID ASSOCIATION, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The Spectator has always shown so notable a sympathy 
with all wise and humane efforts for the diminution of suffer- 
ing that we venture to ask you to allow us to draw the atten- 
tion of your readers to the work of a society which in a quiet 
and unostentatious way has for some twelve years past done 
much to mitigate the troubles of those most helpless of 
sufferers,—invalid and crippled children. 

The “Invalid Children’s Aid Association,’ by means of an 
orgafised body of visitors, aided hy a committee of experts in 
vargous kinds of charitable work, and in frequent co-operation 
with the Charity Organisation Society, endeavours to obtain for 
» invalid and erippled children of the London poor the best and 
t effective help towards a restoration to health and usefulness, 
or, if this is not possible, the mitigation of their sufferings. It 











needs ny great lmagiuation to conceive how large is the need four 





ea 
must know how greatly the trials of poverty are sane Lp 
sickness, and how little able the poor are to provide for the i 
of a erippled or invalid child. Yet timely treatment Pasa 
nursing, or the long-continued influence of country sired anal 
food may make to such childven all the difference her 
happy recovery and hopeless invalidism. It is this timely help 
which the Invalid Children’s Aid Association tries to pita hoe 
unhappily its efforts are greatly crippled by want of funds; aa 
now, in the face of a debt to the bankers, it does not d sir 
would wish, to extend its work. 


this kind of work. Every one familiar with the L 


are, as it 


To any one interested the fullest information will be gladly 
furnished by our secretary, Mrs. Munro, at the office of the 
Association, 8 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, by whom 
also subscriptions or donations will be gratefully received,— 
We are, Sir, &e., ABERDEEN, President. 

C. W. Fremantie, Hon. Treasurer. 


[The work is so good a one that it has induced us to break our 
rule, imposed by the limits of space, against inserting charit. 
able appeals.—Ep. Spectator. } 


COLONEL CONDER AND DEAN STANLEY, 

[To THe Epiror or run “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—Perhaps you will not think it inconsistent with your 
closure of the correspondence on Hebron to let me disclaim an 
undeserved honour which Colonel Conder has conferred on 
me in his last letter. He says:—‘I do not know where 
Canon MacColl heard the words Halkath-cl-Butm: Wut the 
phrase is impossible, as the first word is Hebrew and the rest 
is Arabic.” But the sentence in my letter which Colonel 
Conder dismisses so contemptuously is not mine at all. I eave 
it, with full references and within inverted commas, from 
Dean Stanley. I leave your readers to decide between Dean 
Stanley and Colonel Conder as authorities on the topography 
of Palestine and the construction of the Hebrew language— 
Iam, Sir, &e., Manconm MacCott. 








A. W. KINGLAKE. 

[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—There is a mistake in the review of Mr. Tuckwell's “A, 
W. Kinglake” in the Spectator for May 35lst. My first 
cousin, Brigadier-General Lacy Yea, who was killed at the 
Redan, and who for some years had commanded the 7th Fusi- 
liers, was the only surviving son of Sir Walter Yea, Bart., of 
Pyrland Hall, near Taunton, Somersetshire. Owing to 
General Yea’s death, the haronetcy is now extinct; but the 
Somersetshire family of Yea had, and has, nothing to do with 


| the old Devonshire family of Yeo. I hope you will forgive 
the protection of the Mother-country indispensable. Germany | 


this intrusion, but Lacey Yea was a dear relation of mine, 
whose memory I cherish greatly.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bruce MAXwWELt SETON. 
N.B.—I conversed more than once with the late Mr. A. W. 
Kinglake concerning his intimacy with my relative, Lucy 
Yeu, of whom My. Kinglake held a high opinion.—B. M. $. 
Durham House, Chelsea, S.W. 


POETRY. 


PEACE. 





THE SETTLERS. 

(A FORECAST ON THE DECLARATION OF PEACE.) 
How green the earth, how blue the sky, 
How quiet now the days that pass, 

Here, where the British settlers lie 
Beneath their cloaks of grass! 


Here ancient Peace resumes her ground, 
And rich from toil stand hill and plain ; 

Men reap and store: but they sleep sound, 
The men who saved the grain. 


Hard to the plough their hands they put, 
And whereso'er the soil had need 
The furrow drave: and underfoot 
They sowed themselves for seed. 
Ali! not like him whose hand made yield 
The brazen kine with fiery breath, 
And over all the Colchian field 
Strewed far the seeds of death— 
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Till, as day sank, awoke to war 
The seedlings of the dragon's teeth ; 
And Death ran multiplied once more 
Across the hideous heath. 


But rich in flocks be all these farms, 
And fruitful all the fields that hide 

Brave eyes that loved the light, and arms 
That never clasped a bride. 


Oh, willing hearts turned quick to clay, 
Young lovers holding death in scorn, 
Out of the lives you cast away 
The coming race is born. 


THE WINNERS 
We stand one with the men that died 
Whatever the goal, we have these beside ! 
Living or dead, we are comrades all,— 
Our battles are won by the men that fall! 


He who died quick with his face to the foe 
In the heart of a friend must needs die slow: 
Over his grave shall be heard the eall,— 

The battle is won by the men that fall! 


For a dead man leaves you a work to do: 
Your heart’s so full that you fight like two! 
And the dead man’s aim is the best of all,— 
The battle is won by the men that fali 


Oh, lads, dear lads, who were loyal and true, 
The worst of the figiit was borne by you; 

So the word shall go to cottage and hall,— 
Our battles are won by the men that fall. 


When peace dawns over the countryside, 
Our thanks shall be to the lads that died; 
Oh, quiet hearts, can they hear us tell 
How peace was won by the men that fell ? 


LAURENCE HovsMn. 








BOOK 


—>———_ 


aware, the writers of this history cannot be possessed of these 
in sufficient quantities to warrant the pedagogic didaeties 
| which figure on too many pages. The book, to be brief, is not 
| the scientific treatise it aspires to be, for the gifted writers 
| who have produced it had not the ample strategical, tactical, 
| and historical knowledge which alone could have made it so. 
The result is often false military perspective,* the magnify- 
| ing of tactical ey the underestimation of or actual 
| blindness to good work, surprise at the obvious, and indig- 
nation at the inevitable—all this presented with a literary 


i skill which renders much of it an actual danger to 
|the many readers incapable of distinguishing between 
Prge and manner. The Jvmes has, in fact, let fly at 

| two birds, the War and War, and it has hit only one. 


| But it has fairly hit one. As a popular history of the opera- 
| tions this book would be difficult to beat. The amount and 
| the trustworthiness of the information possessed by the writers 
j ave little short of miraculous considering how recent are the 
| events of which they treat, and how obscured by controversy, 
| and, worse still, by misrepresentation which has not been always 
| involuntary. A lucid and attractive narrative was a foregone 
| conclusion when the names of the contributors became known, 
| and they have more than satisfied anticipations. The stories 
of the various engagements are all so well told that it is 
difficult to discriminate between them. Those of the hattles 
of Ladysmith and Elandslaagte are perhaps the best, the 
former being especially successful in elucidating what to 
many minds has up to now been such a puzzle that there 
seemed some grounds for the widely spread suspicion of its 
intentional mystification, The account of Talana Hill, 
though excellent on the whole, is disappointing in that it 
throws so little fresh light on one of the most inexplicable 
occurrences in the war, sae olonel Pickwoad’s refusal to fire 
upon the flying Boers. The sad tale of Nicholson’s Nek is 
truly and temperately told, and most people will agree with 
the narrator’s conclusions about the ethics of surrender 


| generally, that “as long as there is any possibility by con- 


THE “TIMES” HISTORY OF THE WAR.* 
Ta1s book will cause much argument and give some offence. | 


That it must do so is inevitable from the fact that it tells the 
truth about the doings of the British Army and generals from 
October 11th to December 15th, 1899, and tells it with 
directness which at times somewhat defeats its own intentions 
by degenerating into gusto. It will thus lessen the sympathy 

of many who are by no means of the much over-frequented 
ss wea your-dirty-Tenem-ia-peirate school for the undoubted 
sincerity of its intentions. The writers of it are friends to the 
Army, | but perfect devotees to the eternal verities. If the 
rank-and-file would be glad to shake hands with them, Carlyle 
have snatched them to his bosom. 
not admitted to the softest corner of your heart who, justifiably 
lecturing you upon some folly, has nothing better to say by way 
of peroration than that it is your own fault, and that he hopes 

will be a lesson to you. This is doubtless true, but it do 
And this is exactly the attitude 
nthis second volume of the history of the Boer War Mr. 
Amery and his colleagues have approached the misfortunes 
and misdeeds of the British Army during the fateful period 
| eir work. 





would 





not help matters. in which 


covered by th 

The book is ostent: itiously critical. Were it less so it would 
be a more valuable contribution than it is to our military 
literature, for weakest point, and occupies 
have been better filled. The writers, in 

act,are far more clever at relating facts than in 
Rc therefrom, which is so little surprisi 
tue inferences in less 


criticism is its 
pace which might 








abundance their unsatisfactory ] 

ght be passe. dover. War is an art, and a complex one; 
the more it is studied the more 
oneeption of it as an accomplishment natural to any 
with arms in his 
hecessary for the 


remote it gets from the vul 





hand. Very special qualific 


and so far as we are 





imparting of it, 








History of the War in South Africa. 
Samps en Low, Marston, and Co. 
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Thy 
Vol. IL, 


Times” 


‘L ondon: 


Edited by L. S. Amery. 
(21s. uet. | 


with the uneasy doubt conti 
’ | perhaps he had done wrong after all. That his superior looked 


But the friend is | 


tinuing the fight, at whatever cost of life, of inflicting injury 
on the enemy, or even of only delaying his movements... .. 
the ‘struggle should be continued.” Chaps. 7 and 8 | deal- 
ing with the confusion attendant on the redistributidn of 
tooops and the Natal entanglement, are most illuminating, 
and the evident desire to be fair to the man upon whom 
all the worry of that momentous time fell renders the terrible 
indictments the writers find it necessary to bring against the 
same man later on all the more weighty and less open to sus- 
picion. General Buller need harbour no bitterness against 
the historians of the Times, for it is evident that they have 
and the army which loved him, reading the 
unanswerable exposé with which the volume closes, will rage 
at nothing but the insane stubbornness which rendered it not 
only possible but necessary. There is something as frightful to 
an army in the dethronement of its idol as there is to a woman 
in disillusionment as regards her beloved. Not a member 
of the army of l 






none for him, 





Natal but would give much to be still able 
to think of the morose, burly General as the man who, what- 
ever his professional deficiencies, battered his way to success 
by his unconquerable determination. It looked like that at 
the time. It might have looked so now, perhaps for ever. 
But it can never look so again. Both the defence of Lady- 
smith and its relief were effected, not by the strength of the 
but in spite of his weakness. “ Not only did he 
despair,” says the Times, “of doing anything himself, but 
he despaired for others,’ and he had not the fortitude, which 
thousands of similarly hopeless commanders have had in the 
history of warfare, to spare his subordinates the terribly ener- 
vating effect of that Those who witnessed Sir 
George White’s demeanour in secret within the beleaguered 
town at that time have little doubt but that he, too, saw no 
light in the darkness. He, even more than Buller, had been 
shocked by the unexpected prowess and armaments of the 
enemy. His two victories had done him no good, his two drawn 
battles were practically defeats; he was now in a grip of iron 
nually gnawing at his heart that 


General, 


despa ir. 


m the underestimation 


* The writers are especial! 
“ | this it is somewhat 


our commanders of 
to re ad on p. 2 
might not | 
betrays 31 n n 

excu e than that entertained by the aut horities 
lays of the war. 


hard, and justly so, « 
hand. In the face of 
nion of the | 
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upon him as the head and front of all the offending in Nata 
was, no doubt, but a discouraging certainty. 


’ 


to loss of morale. The “spatchcocked’ 


have been the last straw. 


and sat down to wait. It is rather a fine sight to see one dis- 


couraged man encouraging twelve thousand others. 


that time none but their officers know. 


Beside the zmpasse in Natal, with the peril to the actual 


integrity of the British Empire attendant on it, the other | 


disasters of the “black week” seem comparatively unim- 
portant. Neither Magersfontein nor Stormberg was any- 
thing more than a tactical reverse of purely temporary incon- 
venience. The danger of invasion resulting from the latter 
set-back has been, we think, much exaggerated. The tide 
had already reached its high-water mark on the Stormberg, as 
it had at Mooi River in Natal, and the Boer material on the 
Colony stronghold was far less tough and enterprising than 
that with Joubert upon the heights of Highlands. ‘The 
danger of rebellion was more real, but subsequent acquaint- 
ance with the inconsequential nature of Colonial disloyalty 
proves that it would have been very little lessened by a victory. 
The chapter on Stormberg is one of the best in the book, and 
its tenderness to General Gatacre would almost seem to 
show that the writer knows what he does not state,—how nearly 
the enterprise was a suceess. Chap. 9, descriptive of Lord 
Methuen’s advance towards the Modder, is likewise excellent, 
the account of the battle of that name being especially good. 


Ss 


A truth which many self-constituted crities of the war will do | 


well to bear in mind is noted therein, that “casualties are not 
the only test of the impression a battle produces upon those 
who take part in it,” nor, it may be added, should they be to 
those who describe it. Modern war causes more mental than 
physical casualties. At the close of battles 
nerves and strengthas Modder River and Magerstontein there 
will be many untouched men as useless for further operations 
as those who are lying riddled with bullets. But our soldiers 
notoriously recuperate more quickly than those of other 
nations. Even the Germans considered that a three weeks’ 
rest was necessary for troops who had been ronghly handled 
lays have seen defeated British 


in action in 1871. Fewer « 


battalions moving as steadily into battle as if opposition were , 


a thing undreamt of in their philosophy. 


Chaps. 1 and 2, detailing and criticising the British and 
Boer military systems, we had kept to the last, intending to 
deal with them at some length, but space forbids anything 
more than the most cursory of remarks. The mere presence 
of chap. 1 appears unnecessary in a work of this description, 
and much in the chapter itself is not only unnecessary but 
erroneous. It is sheer playing to the gallery to dilate on 
“mathematically straight lines” or “charging in solid forma- 
tions ”’ as indestructible fetishes of the British Army. They 
and similar anechronisms had been discredited long before 
the Boer War, and a minimum of time instead of a maximum 
devoted to the cult of them. So, too, with shooting. It was 
not always at “fixed targets utterly unlike any real target 
aimed at in battle.” But we will not point out categorically 
the numerous misstatements which mar this well-meant but 
Sufficient to say that they are em- 


) 





unsatisfactory diatribe. 
ployed to prove an assumption which is in itself false,—that 
the Boer War has “shown up” the British Army as no army 
was ever shown up before. Whereas, if weaknesses many and 
grievous have been brought to light, so have equally numerous 
and more unsuspecied virtues. The chapter on the Boer 
Army is a much better piece of work, and might well be 


longer. 

The faults of this excellent volume may seem to be unduly 
emphasised in this brief notice. If so, it is because they are 
of a nature not easily discoverable by the unprofessional 
reader, who might therefore attach too much importance to 
verdicts about which the least that can be said is that they 
are often doubtful. But the merits vastly outnumber the 





No General has 
ever been in a more unhappy position, or one more conducive 
innuendoes, to give 
them their least definite form, about surrender might well 
The desperate messages were not so 
“ineredible” to their recipient as the 7’mes historian imagines. 
But instead of breaking, the bowed back straightened in truly 
splendid styie, and with one little trumpet-call of a proclama- 
tion to call his men to attention, he and they set their teeth 


And how 
low the heads of the troops in Ladysmith were drooping at 


so exhausting to | 


i : a 
faults, and are discoverable hy all who uppreciate 

and industry in acquiring, and lucidity and frankness in jm 
pariing, information. The “ Times” History is the eins 
popular history of a war ever offered to the public, both in 
the high literary standard of its text, and its splendour of 
production. Owners, editor, and writers alike have reason to 
be proud of the results of their labours; for ourselves, we can 
say nothing better about the book than that the next volume 
will be as eagerly looked for as this one has been read 
are much mistaken if we do not speak for the public, 


1 


aceuracy 


, and we 





THE RECORD OF SPAIN.* 
THis history of the Spanish people worthily inaugurates 
the series of * The Great Peoples,” edited by Professor 
York Powell, and published by Mr. Heinemann, In it 
Mr. Hume boldly departs from the conventional lines 
on which Spanish history has too often been presented io 
Snglish readers. On a first glance at the map Spain 
appears as if it would necessarily be one of the most 
homogeneous countries of Hurope; but the contrary is the 
case. The different populations of Spain have never yet heen 
reuly amalgamated into one nation; the produce of its 
different climates is so varied that it is almost impossible 
to unite them beneficially under one economical system, 
The surface of the country is distributed that it 
unites the disadvantages both of an insular and of 2 conti. 
nental State without the advantages of either. Though it js 
almost surrounded by sea, the coasi-line is less than that of 
many a smaller State ; its rivers, though large, are xlmost use. 
less for navigation and for transport. Until the advent of 
steam and of railways its external communications with the 
rest of Europe were difficult and slow, and still worse were the 
internal communications between the central plateau and the 
| sea, and between the several provinces. It is these facts which 
in great part determine its history, and Mv. Hume riehtly 
insists upon them. He dwells much on the differences of the 
various peoples and races which inhabit the Peninsula, their 
diversity of interests and ideals. He does not in the 
least exuggerate this; in our opinion, he hardly accentuates 
it enough. For instance, he does not mark sufficiently the 
difference between the languages, and between the | . 
Aragon and the Usatjes of Catalonia. 
language of Aragon; Catalan is the dialect of Catalonia, 
The Fuero of Aragon is almost exactly like the Fuero of 
| Navarre: so much so that the Latin of the Fuero of Aragon is 
often the best interpretation of the very peculiar Spanish of 
the Fuero ot Navarre. But the Usatjes of Catalonia are the 
most feudal institutions of Spain. Hence it could happen 
that Zaragoza might be in arms resisting the Inquisition and 
Barcelona indifferent, or Bareelona might he in a ferment 
and Zaragoza tranquil; though both belonged to the one 
kingdom of Aragon. In the sixteenth century, the age of 
our Tudors, Spain had really in her several provinces the 
best and most liberal institutions in Europe; but 
struggle against despotism the Cerimanda of Valencia was 
entirely independent of the rising of the 
Castille; neither rendered the slightest assistance to the 
other; while in Castille even the towns were jealous of each 
other. Alba in 1512 had wisely guaranteed the Fuevo of 
Navarre, and Navarre and the Basque provinces continued 
down to the middle of the nineteenth century with a Republican 
Administration under an absohite Monarchy; while Aragon 
ind Catalonia were almost as independent as Portugal. Hence 
| the weakness of Spain, hence the inevitable slowness of its 
1 out by a 
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administration; every order had to be carries 
| different procedure in each separate provinee ; the parts ef 
the machine could not work harmoniously together, and have 


never yet done so. 


What, then, was the binding fact amid all this disunion? 
What gave foreigners the illusion of a powerful and united 
| Spanish kingdom, distinct from any other European nation- 
| ality 2 Our author brings out the answer weil. It was the con- 
' stancy and independence of its separate peoples which made it 
so difficult to subdue Spain. The conquest of one province did 
not make the subjugation of the next in the least more easy; 
as stoutly as if its neighbours had never 


| - 
| that resisted just 


| 


Spanish People: their Origin, Growth, and Iniluence. By Martin A. 5. 
With w Map and Bibliography, Londou: W. Heinemaun. 
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a ° 
been attacked. It was evident that it only needed some bond 
of union to render such a people truly formidable. And the 
Jong warfare against the Moors ending just when a new 
religious foe, Protestantism, sprang up in Europe, gave it this 
in fanaticism and unity of religious belief. The Spaniard had 
the proud conviction that Spain was the most Catholic nation 
of Europe, that her task was to win new realms, or to recover 
lost ones, for Christ; and this satisfied both his material and 
spiritual aspirations; there could be no real cruelty in such a 
work. Mr. Hume shows well how this belief brou ght with it both 
the glory and the ruin of Spain. When everything pointed 
to the subjugation of Morocco and the Barbary States as the 
true policy of Spain, when her arms were amply sufficient for 
that purpose, they were turned aside to fight in quarrels not 
her own, and from which she could derive no real benefit. 

The fatal inheritance of the Low Countries, the election of 
Charles to the Empire, the conquest of the New World, the 
mirage of impossible glories, made Spain bow to the bidding 
of her despots, and seck wealth and fame in schemes which, if 
successful, could not profit her, and when defeated brought 
irreparable ruin, It is strange how long the glamour of Spanish 
power lasted after the reality was gone. Spain had scarcely less 
influence, and decidedly a more unwholesome influence, at the 
Courts of James I. and Charles I. than at the Courts of 
Mary and of Elizabeth, yet her power for offence at sea had 
then well nigh departed. All this is well described by our 
author. It is done so well that we cannot help regretting 
that more space was not given to this and to the later part 
of the history. More than half the volume is devoted to the 
narrative before the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, and the 
story of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries 
is crowded into the two last chapters. Well as the earlier 
part is done, we would gladly have spared some of it for fuller 
details of modern times, or for larger mention of the loss of 
Spanish America, which Mr. Hume could have done so well. 
Another point which is hardly elucidated enough is the attitude 
of Ferdinand andof the early Austrian Sovereigns tothe Papacy. 
Fordinand threatened to establish a National Church. Charles 
claimed and received the whole patronage of the Church in 
America. Philip’s action in regard to the Spanish Church 
was scarcely less autocratic and theocratic than was that of 
Henry VIII. in regard to the Church of England; his Bishops 
and Ambassadors stoutly upheld at the Council of Trent the 
divine, as against the Papal, jurisdiction of Bishops, and were 
defeated mainly by the exertions of the Spanish Jesuit, Lainez. 
The Mastership of the Military Orders, the grant of the in- 
dulgence of the Cruzada, the establishment of the Inquisition, 
were the concessions necessary to bring these Monarchs to 
obedience, and to rivet religious despotism on Spain. 

Mr. Hume has lately been working in the archives of 
Simancas, and has also had access to those of some of the 
noble families of Spain, so that we hesitate to challenge here 
and there a conclusion that is new to us; far more fre- 
quently our own convictions are confirmed; yet we cannot 
help remarking that in minor matters this volume bears 
far too many marks of undue haste, and that there are 
numerous slips which should be corrected in another 
elition. In the note on p. 29, Metullus should be Metellus, 
and Spain should be Rome. The odiosa cantio of St. Augus- 
tine refers to learning arithmetic, not Latin; Hyginius 
should be Hyginus ; and Quintillian should have only one 
“}.” In the note on p. 94, the Catalan chronicler d’Esclot 
says that it was King Pedro himself, not Jaime, who made 
the adventurous ride to Bordeaux with the smuggling horse- 
dealer Domingo de la Figueras, and rode round the lists 
at midnight to answer the challenge of Charles of Anjou. 
Here and there a too vigorous epithet, like “ the blood-boltered 
Carist,” will give needless offence to some readers. But all 
these things are of slight importance compared with the ful- 
ness of knowledge and breadth of view which distin guish this 
work, The bibliography is a useful feature of this volume. 
No two persons would choose exactly the same books. There 
are three which we should like to see added to the list: 
Fernandez y Gonzalez, Estado Social y Politico de los Mude- 
javes de Castilla (Madrid, 1866); F. de Cardenas, Ensayo 
antes la Historia de la Bropiedad Territorial en Espaia, 
= vols. (1873); and Gams, Die Kirchengeschichte von Spanien, 
5 vols. (Regensburg, 1862). 


After all is said in the way of historical explanation, there 








still remain the frequent deaths of the heirs to the Crown, 
the extinction of the Spanish line, the successive degradation 
of the Austrian and Bourbon lines, so strange an example of 
heredity,—which makes us ask whether uncontrolled despotism 
may not be as fatal to the Sovereigns who exercise it as it 
is to the people who are the victims of it. This is one of 
the questions suggested by this history of the Spanish people. 





CHINA AND EUROPE.* 


THE relations of China with the Western Powers have always 
been of the kind that is described in its earlier stages as 
delicate, and then strained. The heartfelt wish of China her- 
self is that no such relations had ever existed, and there is no 
doubt that this is a very complete instance of the way in which 
greatness may be thrust upon singularly inappreciative objects. 
There is outwardly a vivid contrast between the flourishing 
communities at Shanghai and other Treaty Ports and the 
situation, more than sixty years ago, when Captain Elliot was 
locked up in the Hong at Canton because he refused to knock 
under utterly to Commissioner Lin. The worthy Captain did 
indeed eat a vast amount of humble pie, but that did rot 
prevent him and his compatriots being hustled out of China 
with every mark of ignominy. Such things, we say, are not 
done now; but they would be done if there were any prospect 
of success, and the siege of the Legations at Peking only a 
year and a half ago was much too near success to be pleasant. 
Therefore when we come across a history of China’s relations 
with the European Powers, we must be prepared for some 
curious reading. Such a work was much needed, since most 
of the popular histories do not print documents in eatenso, 
and very few people make it their business to read English 
Blue-books or the livres jaunes skilfully dished up at the 
Quai d’Orsay; and although one may get a very fair, and indeed 
almost a complete, account of British relations with China from 
such books as the biographies of Sir Rutherford Alcock, Lord 
Elgin, and Sir Harry Parkes, biographers are necessarily occu- 
pied with the doings of their own heroes, and have little leisure 
to glance aside at what other nations’ heroes are about. One 
is a good deal struck by this onesidedness when one studies 
the solid and authoritative volumes compiled by Professor 
Cordier. No one, at least in France, knows more about 
China and Chinese diplomatic history than this able scholar. 
He is master of his documents, and they are overwhelmingly 
numerous and dreary; he gives “chapter and verse” for nearly 
everything, appends neat little biographical footnotes to every- 
body named in despatches, and, in short, has drawn up his 
history—or perhaps we should say articulated his diplomatic 
skeleton—in the most painstaking and scientific manner. 


“The work,’ we are told in one of those officious little pub- 
lishers’ leaflets which are intended to guide the reviewer 
and too often succeed in making him vindictive—“ the 
work is written purely from the historical point of 
view; the personal opinions of M. Cordier never obtrude.” 
That this is the intention of the author we faithfully believe. 
No more colourless and utterly flat narrative has ever been 
presented to the student. For ourselves, we would not give a 
fig for a history that owned no personal equation, nor do we 
recall a single great history that could deserve this damning 
praise, except perhaps the late Dr. 8. R. Gardiner’s, and even 
here, though his studious impartiality tamed many a turbu- 
lent scene or blotted the sharp lines of a portrait, there was, 
let us hope, some bias, and we always rejoice when just a 
glimpse of the Roundhead peeps out in spite of every precau- 
tion. But M. Cordier is a Frenchman, and we defy a French- 
man to maintain his absolute impartiality when the glorious 
deeds of La Belle France are in debate. To take an instance : 
the ordinary progression of a history is in chronological 
order; not so M. Cordier. He opens his first volume with the 
reception of the French Envoy Extraordinary, Baron Gros,by the 
Prince of Kung on October 25th, 1860, Nothing could be more 
friendly and courteous. Baron Gros apologised for his plain 
dress, andexplained that his uniform had sunk in the ‘ Malabar.’ 
The Prince countered neatly: his dress also, he said, was not 
as he would wish it, but his best clothes had been burned in 
the Summer Palace! So they signed the Convention of 
Peking, and the diplomatic history begins. It is only after 
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some pages that it turns out that this was the second act in the 
drama, and that Lord Elgin had already had his audience and 
signed the Anglo-Chinese Convention. But what a difference 
in the two! The barbarous Scot had kept the Prince waiting 
two hours and three-quarters, as Baron Gros feelingly com- 
ments, and then had been “frotd ef sévere”; naturally his French 
colleague was there to the minute, bent upon showing by his 
manner “aussi convenable et respectueux” that Codlin, not 
Short, was the true friend of China. It is the same all the 
way through, and very wholesome for our insular conceit. 
When we remember all the reproaches and murmurs of 
British officers and diplomatists about the delays and dis- 
loyalty of their allies, it is salutary to turn to these pages and 
learn that, after all, the success of the campaign and Treaty of 
1860 was really due to the heroic Montauban, Comte de 
Palikao, and the indomitable energy of his Excellency Baron 
Gros. 

It is right to add that M. Cordier honestly does his best to 
suppress his feelings, and no historian was ever more sparing 
in comments; his aim is to let his documents speak for them- 
selves, and this is what makes his book an invaluable work of 
reference. And though it must be admitted that he is too 
fond of saying nasty things about English diplomatists, with- 
out giving them a chance of hitting back against their French 
colleagues—as when he remarks that H. N. Lay was “ attacked 
by an access of megalomania, or at least entirely wanting in 
tact,” and sometimes “presque brutale,” or that Wade “ in 
fact yields to the Chinese in everything, but in words abuses 
them more than anybody ”—yet there is no denying the justice 
and insight of many of his criticisms, unkind as they are. 
Referring to an obituary notice in which the names of Alcock 
and Parkes were coupled in proud pre-eminence, M. Cordier 
Says :— 

“Tl faut en rabattre singulitrement de cet éloge. Alcock fait 
médiocre figure 4 cété de Parkes; il fut un des moins heureux 
parmi les ministres d’Angleterre 4 Péking, qui ont compté cepen- 
dant dans leurs nombres quelques personnalités fort ordinaires. 
Il a échoué dans sa principale négotiation, la révision du traité de 
Tien-tsin, et lorsqu’il donna sa démission le 22 Juillet 1871, on ne 
s’apercut guére du vide qu ‘il laissait. Droit, brave, animé des 
meilleurs intentions, si Aleock fut un piteux diplomate, manquant 
de tact et de jugement, il fut un bon consul et, au demeurant, le 
plus honnéte homme du monde.” 

Of Sir Thomas Wade our author truly remarks that his 
distinguished merits have not been fully recognised by the 
English community in China :— 

“Tn the Far East,” he observes, very justly, “foreigners are apt 
to fancy that the attention of the whole world is fixed upon them, 
and that their interests govern all others; they never seem to 
suspect that even the most important problems in Chinese policy 
may be quite secondary factors in the general policy to which 
they are sometimes subordinated. Alcock, Wade, and Parkes form 
the triumvirate of Anglo-Chinese diplomatists; they were 
different in character and aptitudes, all inspired by the supreme 
interests of their country, but employing different methods of 
action. I will not speak again of Alcock, who as Minister in 
China was what the English call a ‘failure’ Wade, though a 
soldier, was above all a student; Parkes, a civilian, was a man of 
action; the former a man of the desk, the other a man of the open 
air. Wade was temporising, Parkes masterful, but both deserved 
well of their country, and their departure coincided with the 
decadence of English influence in the Far East.” 

Nothing could be truer than the last sentence, and yet the 
best work of Alcock, Wade, and Parkes was done not as 
Ministers, but as Consuls and Secretaries. In the “forties” 
and “fifties” everybody said that nothing could be effected in 
China until there was direct representation at Peking. After 
two wars the Legations were planted there in 1860, and what 
was the result? Instead of dealing at the Treaty Ports with 
a local Taotai, or even a Viceroy, who might be a fair-minded 
and not uncivil person, we had to deal with a Board, the 
Tsung-li Yamén, and every one knows that any signs of 
grace a man may possess are instantly extinguished when 
he becomes a member of a Board. We have had infinitely 
more trouble with the Yamén at Peking than ever before in 
dealing with local authorities, except at Canton. One reason 
is, no doubt, the improvement of communications. When 
Alcock, Balfour, Robertson, Parkes, and the rest were 
fighting their way through Chinese prejudices at the ports, 
they were often a long sail from the Plenipotentiary at 
Hongkong, and they were the better for it. Delay was 
fatal, and the Consul took his life in his hands, went 
in, 2nd won. Had he waited and referred the matter, 
whether a murder, a robbery, or an insult, to headquarters, 


the quarrel would have grown to unmanageable size, th 

enemy would have gained courage, and the end would bh, : 
been compromise or defeat. When the energetic The: 
became H.M. Minister at Peking he found a telegraph on 
tied to his leg, and, further, he found that eight or ta hich 
Mandarins at a table in Peking were far less easy to tackle the 

a Taotai at Amoy or Foochow. This is really the reason oa 
the best work in China was done during what may be call i 
the Consular period, and why these same Consuls, when the 

grew into Ministers Plenipotentiary, discovered that the 
second half of their title was ridiculously inapplicable, For 
ourselves, we have always thought the earlier time—the time 
when the Consuls were building up foreign relations at the 
ports—much more interesting, and even more Significant 
historically, than the years which have succeeded the establish. 
ment of the Legations at Peking. The later time, however is 
extremely important, and it is well that an accurate scholar 
such as M. Cordier unquestionably is, should have provided a 
solid compilation of documentary evidence to guide the 
student through a complex and often misrepresented period 
of European relations with China, 





THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES? 

Mr. Cornisu has so firmly established himself as a writer on 
the outdoor world and the wild life of England that his now 
volume is certain of an immediate welcome. It was a happy 
idea to take the river Thames and make it the subject of a 
series of essays on natural history. Some of the chapters will 
not be new to our readers, for they have already appeared in 
the Spectator. Others have been published in Country Life 
and the Badminton Magazine. We venture, however, to 
think that there is not a chapter in the present volume 
which was not worth reprinting, and which cannot 
be read more than once with pleasure. The whole 
collection of some forty essays forms a delightful volume 
for any one who cares to read about Nature, natural 
history, and sport. The great merit of Mr. Cornish’s writings 
is that he really knows what he is writing about, and generally 
has collected some new information or made some original 
observation on the subject. He has fished and shot in the 
Thames Valley; he has observed the birds and botanised from 
near the source to Canvey Island; he has lived for many 
years opposite Chiswick Eyot, where the river enters the 
county of London. There is every variety of wild life to 
observe and describe on a river like the Thames :— 

“The Thames, our longest fresh-water river, and its containing 
valley form the largest natural feature in this country. They 
are an organic whole in which the river and its tributaries 
support a vast and separate life of animals and plants, and 
modify that of the hills and valleys by their course. Civil 
law has recognised the Thames system as a separate area, 
and given to it a special government, that of the Conserva- 
tors, whose control now extends from the Nore to the remotest 
springs in the hamlets in its watershed; and natural law did so 
long before, when the valley became one of the migration routes 
of certain southward-flying birds. Its course is of such remote 
antiquity that there are those who hold that its bed may twice 
have sunk beneath the sea and twice have risen again above the 
waters. It has ever been a masterful stream holding its own 
against the inner forces of the earth; for where the chalk hills 
rose, silently, invisibly, in the long line from the Vale of 
White Horse to the Chilterns the river seems to have worn them 
down as they rose at the crossing point at Pangbourne, and kept 
them under, so that there was no barring of the Thames, and no 
subsequent splitting of the barrier with gorges, cliffs, and falls. 
Its clear waters pass from the oolite of the Cotswolds, by the blue 
lias and its fossils, the sandstone rock at Clifton-Hampden, the 
gravels of Wittenham, the great chalk range of the Downs, the 
greensand, the Reading Beds, to the geological pie of the London 
Basin, and the beds of drift and brick earth in which lie bedded 
the frames and fragments of its prehistoric beasts. In and beside 
its valley are great woods, parks, downs, springs, ancient mills 
and fortresses, palaces and villages, and such homes of prehistoric 
man as Sinodun Hill and the hut remains at Northfield. It has 
a hundred and fifty-one miles of fresh water, and seventy-seven 
of tideway, and is almost the only river in England in which there 
are islands, the famous eyots, the lowest and largest of which at 
Chiswick touches the London boundary.” 


T’o preserve the river from disfigurement and destruction, to 
protect the wild life and plants from extermination, to purify 
its polluted waters and improve the boating and fishing, are 
matters of nationalimportance. Mr. Cornish in his last cha pier, 
“The Thames as a National Trust,” points out how much 
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good has been already done by the Thames Conservancy. But 
iheir duty is primarily to maintain the navigation rather than 
to preserve the amenities of the banks. He pleads with much 
force for the appointment of a body of Trustees or Com- 
missioners in whom shall be vested the duty and the 
power of preserving the water from pollution and the banks 
trom disfigurement. It is scandalous that land on the 
sanks of the Thames should be advertised for sale in the 
sewspapers in these words: “ A Site on the River—Suitable for 
, Nuisance Trade.” The London County Council deserve the 

atest praise for the work they have done in purifying the 
Thames from sewage. Instead of allowing the whole of the 
drainage of London to fall into the Thames near Barking, the 
liquid effluent is purified and millions of tons of solid refuse are 
sarried out to sea. Much more might still be done, but the 


has little hope of seeing the Thames a salmon river yet; but 
the whitebait since 1890 have advanced wonderfully. They re- 
appeared at Gravesend in 1892. The whitebait fishermen were 
busy next year ten miles higher than they had been for many 
years. The condenser-tubes of torpedo-boats running their 
trials were choked with whitebait. Flounders appeared once 


numbers were taken between Hammersmith and Kew. Fresh- 
water fish came down the tideway also. Roach and dace were 
seen at Westminster ; a few were caught below London Bridge. 
In 1900 some roach got to Woolwich, but were soon poisoned, 
vad died. Smelts, more interesting to the gourmet (as well as 


Teddington, after almost complete disappearance for many 
years. There is much to rejoice at in Mr. Cornish’s chapter 
on fish in the London river. Very pleasant, too, is the article 
on the Chiswick fishermen. 





other chapters in this last volume of Mr. Cornish which we 
would be glad to refer to if space allowed. Such a book as 
this will be read with enormous pleasure by those who are 
kept by work in that hideous, evil-smelling, and ever-extend- 
ing maze of streets which William Cobbett delighted to call 
“The Wen.” Mr. Cornish’s book will transport them to the 
banks of the river, to meadows of flowers, and woods where 
wild life is undisturbed. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
EconomicaL problems dominate a solid number of the 
Nineteenth Century. Mr. Edmund Robertson discusses the 
Atlantic Shipping “ Combine” with special reference to the 
anomalies of registry. He finds no consolation—but Mr. 


’ : : vi | Robertson is never consoling—in what he calls the “technical 
sffect on the fish in the river is wonderful. Mr. Cornish | 


survival” of the flag. His main conclusion is that “the 
power given by the Merchant Shipping Act to all cor- 
porations under British law to own British shipping, no 
matter who may be the constituent members of such corpora- 
tions, is in contradiction to the general principle of the Act, 
and ought to be restricted.” As regards subsidies, he is 


iba | strongly of opinion that they should ke conditional on bond- 
more at the Bishop of London’s fishery near Chiswick. ‘els in | 


Jide British control,—a condition which has ceased to be fulfilled 
| in the case of the White Star Line. 


Much the same con- 
clusion is arrived at by Mr. Hugh Childers in his historical 
survey of the Navigation Laws. The epoch-making ordi- 
nances of the Commonwealth, as he shows, were foreshadowed 





‘ | in the petition of the Commons rejected in 1439, and these 
the naturalist), were taken in numbers between Putney and | 


But we must leave the county of London and go higher up | 


the Thames. Other riparian County Councils have done good 
work in protecting the wild birds, for the valley of the Thames 
is an important highway for migrants flying into and out of 
the cour.try. The valley also has an excellent flora, which 
some day will probably have to be protected as well. These 
river plants are also mentioned by Mr. Cornish; and 
there are chapters as well on the shells and insects of the 
Thames. Crayfish-catching was once a minor industry on the 
upper reaches of the river, but now a disease which first 
appeared near Staines and worked its way up has almost 
killed off the crayfish. It is to be hoped that in time the 
river will be repopulated. The crayfish-pots were made of 
thin osiers, not much thicker than a straw. Now very few 


crayfish are got from the Thames. LKel-catching is still an 


survived in their essentials until 1549 :— 

“ Nothing now remains of the Navigation Laws,” Mr. Childers 
continues, “ except the necessity for registration and the qualifica- 
tion for ownership, and the latter should be preserved in the spirit as 
well as the letter. ..... In general our modern policy has been 
not to interfere with ownership on the ground of nationality. But 
the position of a ship is exceptional; a ship carrying the British 
flag in neutral or foreign waters may bring about complications 
for which the Empire as a whole would be answerable, and such 
ship may have been heavily subsidised by our Government, while 
entirely navigated by foreigners. Therefore we must keep the 
British ownership intact. It seems to me undesirable to revert to 
restrictive laws, but the flag of England ought not to be dis- 
honestly used, nor the primary provision of the modern Merchant 
Shipping Act furtively overridden.” 


Mr. Sidney Webb supports the appeal for funds in en- 
dowment of London University in an eloquent article, in 


















| which he lays especial stress on the value of post-graduate 


industry, and osier-growing for baskets and eel-traps is a | 


business in the Thames Valley. Osiers are a profitable crop, 


for an acre may produce three tons of rods, and the value of | 


the crop when harvested is often at least £15 an acre gross 
return. The eel-traps are often adjuncts to the mills, and are 
worked by the millers :— 


“Eel-bucks, of which few perfect sets now remain, are the fixed | 


engines so often seen on the Thames, and are a costly and rather | 


striking contrivance adding greatly to the picturesqueness of 
parts of the river. They are very ancient, and date from days 


when the ‘eel-run’ was one of the anuual events of river life. | 


The eels went down in millions to the sea, and the elvers came up | 


in such tens of millions that they madea black margin to the river 
on either side by the bank, where they swam because the current 
was there weakest. The large eels were taken, and are still taken, 
on their downward journey in autumn. It is then that the 
Thames fills, and, at the first big rush of water, the eels begin to 
descend to reach the mud and sands at the Thames mouth, where 
they spawn. They always travel by night, and it is then that the 
heavy eel-bucks are lowered. Often hundredweights are taken 


ina night, all of good size; one of the largest of which there is 


any record being one of fifteen pounds, taken in the Kennet near | 


Newbury.” 
A good chapter in Mr. Cornish’s book is that on 
Wittenham Wood, which stands on the banks of the river 


opposite the junction of the river Thame. Such a large | 
and isolated wood proves a great attraction to the wild | 


creatures of the countryside. All the British land carnivora 
(except the cat and the martin) are to be found in it. 
cat has been seen there, and the hobby nests there every vear. 


A pole- | 


Wittenham Wood was not spoiled from the naturalist’s point | 


of view by too much trapping or shooting of the enemies of 


game. The balance of Nature was not disturbed, and | of it in treating individuals, Dutch or Eng 
There are mw any | equality—he has left nothing better, in proce; id example, than 


there was always plenty of wild same in it, 





courses as an equipment for the highest grades of brain- 
workers, and the special opportunities afforded by London 
as compared with other University towns. Incidentally he 
notes that with far smaller local populations, and exposed to 
the competition of a score of other Universities in their own 
countries, Paris and Berlin have each actually twelve thousand 
University students. At this rate “an equally effective London 
University might easily number twenty thousand.” But tomake 
London University equal to its great opportunity Mr. Webb 
asks not for one but five millions sterling, reminding us that 
it is only half what has been given by a single benefactor te a 
Mr. Herbert Paul's 








single University in the United States 
paper on George Eliot, based on Mr. Leslie Stephen's recent 
contribution to the “ English Men of Letters” Series, makes 
excellent reading, and is marked by more geniality and 
enthusiasm than we usually associate with Mr. Paul’s criti- 
cisms. The succession of séaccato epigrams is occasionally 
fatiguing, but many things are so well said that we are glad 
to think that Mr. Paul is increasingly giving up to literature 
the talents that were, as we thi bly employed on 
party polities. 

By far the most readable article in the Con/ 





porary is Mr. 


F. E. Garrett’s character sketch of Mr. Rhodes, a sketch richly 
illustrated by anecdotes and obdier dictc, and, while written 
in a spirit of genuine devotion to his friend, by no means ex- 
tenuating his faults. Such faults, Mr. Garrett remarks, were 
intelligible, perhaps, in a character “eager, masterful, and so 
possessed by a great purpose as to leave no time to be nice 
about means or squeamish about individual people's feelings.” 
And we ean cordially endorse what Mr. Garrett says in 
| another place, by way of rebutting the charge that Mr. 


Rhodes was a soulless materialist :— 
“ Of all Rhodes has left to South Africa—including his version 
of la carridre owverte aux talens, and his consistent application 
I ish, with perfect 
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his seorn of the ‘make-my-pile-and-quit” ideal, whether held by 
Rand artisan or Park Lane millionaire, and his lifelong upholding 
of the counter-ideal that private means imply a public trust, and 
no man may shirk civic duties. No lesson needed more teaching 
in South Africa: and it is bearing fruit.” 

———The sensation of the number is Prince Hesper Ukhtomski’s 
wonderful rhapsody on “The Genius of China” and (let us 
add) China’s good genius. To establish the inherent affinity 
between Russia and China Prince Ukhtomski lays immense 
stress on the fact that Russia is at heart Eastern :—“ Every- 
thing beneath the surface and in the vitals of our people’s 
life, is penetrated and deeply saturated with Oriental inspira- 
tions and beliefs.” Russia alone by her splendid example, her 
mystical ideals, her “ secret powers of emotional sympathy,” is 
capable of regenerating the “ politically decrepit but economi- 
cally youthful Celestial Empire.” After a brief digression 
designed to point out the instability of England’s hold on 
Hong-kong, and the purely materialistic and selfish motives that 
animate our relationship with the Far Kast, Prince Ukhtomski 
passes to a glowing panegyric of the Chinese themselves. 
Apparently “petrified in an unintelligible stagnation,” they 
have really been living a “rich inner life.” The case of Japan 
affords presumptive evidence of similar progress ona far larger 
scale. For the rest, he eulogises their “ marvellous religious 
toleration,” their unrivalled reverence for learning, and even 
finds a good word to say for the Mandarins. By the side of 
Prince Ukhtomski’s Sinophil rhapsodies the tribute of Sir 
Robert Hart is tame But “ Western Europe has 
broken a terrible breach in the Great Wall of China, 
spiritually considered,” and Russia alone can save China from 
falling entirely under a foreign yoke. How this is to be done 
the Prince refrains from indicating. But the true inward- 
ness of the article is revealed in the following significant 


indeed. 


sentences :— 

“If the Europeans, and I refer especially to the English, firmly 
plant their power over the politically decrepit but economically 
youthful Celestial Empire, they can easily divert [sic] itinto a second 
India, far more suited for exploitation, and with quite unlimited 
.... our chief problem in the ‘yellow’ East is to 
cquard against such possibilities, lest precious Russian blood should be 
pill, and enormous sums should be spent in the struggle with on- 
coming disasters which we must always look forward to and prepare 
The italics are the writer's——By way of counterblast to 
Prince Ukhtomski’s picture of Russia as the regenerator 
and rescuer of China, the editor, with ironical impartiality, 
prints a striking paper by M. Felix Volkhovsky on “The 
Russian Awakening.” M. Volkhovsky describes in detail 
the recent outbreaks in Kharkov and other cities, and 
notes as the differentia of the present movement from 
its predecessors (1) the alliance of the students and the 
factory workers; (2) the progress of the revolutionary propa- 
sanda among the troops, even the Cossack officers showing a 
disinclination to take part in suppressing street riots; (3) the 
awakening of the moujiks, with as its result (4) the decay of 
the old childlike faith in the benevolence of “the little 
father, the White Czar.” Russia under the Czar, according 
to Prince Ukhtomski, is to heal and save China. ‘Physician, 
heal thyself,” is the comment irresistibly suggested by M. 
Volkhovsky’s companion picture. Quite the best of the 
non-alarmist articles that have yet appeared on the Atlantic 
‘shipping “Combine” and other kindred operations is Mr. 
Walter Ford’s paper on “The Limits of the American 
Invasion.” The main object of the paper is to show the 
automatic checks which must eventually tend to restrict 
“Morganeering.” Mr. Ford’s anulysis of the statistics of the 
American export trade, and his remarks on “invisible im- 
are extremely interesting, while the whole article is 


pert S, ai 


written with a lucidity which places a number of complicated 
} } 


resources . 





economic problems well within the comprehension of the lay 
reader, 

“Calchas” writes in the Fortnightly with his usual vigour 
and epigrammatic cut-and-thrust. The subject is “Tbe Ocean 
Trust and National Policy.” The writer examines the argu- 
ment advanced by the defenders of the Trust that the 
American railways can starve English shipping because 
they control four-fifths of the freights. This fact, “ Calchas” 
points out, gives us great power if we determine upon counter- 
action, as America will not wish to quarrel with her largest 
The American lady—Mrs. John Lane—who 





customer. 


writes of the woes of “American Wives and English House- 








keeping” seems to consider herself in a most pitiable condition 
Ske bewails the awful expense of living in England, where 
comfort costs so much more than in Boston. She says that 
the great cheapness of London cabs acts as a snare, and that 
she spends so much on them because they are cheap. The 
coldness of English houses raises her wrath, and we are advised 
universally to adopt the “heater.” If this engine of might 
produces the intolerably stuffy atmosphere of some London 
hotels frequented by Americans, the heavens defend us from 
it.—It is impossible to summarise Mr. Carl Snyder's article 
on “Dr. Loeb’s Researches and Discoveries,” for the paper is 
already a condensation of larger works. Dr. Loeb’s theories of 
the origin and nature of life are extraordinarily interesting 
and the account of his experiments wonderful. When, how. 
ever, this physiologist seeks to prove that life depends on 
electricity supplied by chemical action we are tempted to add 
with Euclid, “ which is absurd.” 


Sir Rowland Blennorhassett sends a very interesting paper 
to the National Review on the genesis and development of the 
Pan-Germanic idea. In its inception and as advocated by the 
Nationalvercin half a century back—a society which aimed at 
Geran unity under Prussian hegemony—it was void of 
racial antipathy. Now its dominant note is a fierce and un- 
compromising Anglophobia, of which the chief hierophant was 
Treitschke, now followed by Delbriick. The account of the extra- 
ordinary activity of the Pan-German propaganda in Switzer. 
land is especially interesting, and a special feature of the 
article is a map, showing the future frontiers of the German 
Empire, published under the auspices of the Pan-Germaniec 
League, which was started in 1895, and now numbers nearly 
two hundred centres. “Tgnotus,’ under the title of 
* Another ‘Graceful Concession,’ condemns the facilities 
extended to Prince Henry and his squadron to visit and 
explore our fortified naval bases as an enormous error, The 
comparison between Prince Henry's and our own Channel 
Squadron is instructive, but the tone of the article as a whole 
seems to us unduly alarmist. The writer concludes. with an 
ingenious and entirely legitimate suggestion :— 





“German diplomatists, with their usual astuteness, are repre- 
senting the visit abroad as a counterblast to President Loubet’s 
journey to St. Petersburg, and as a proof that they still have only 
to speak the word to obtain the British alliance. The day when 
such a thing was possible is for ever past. ‘'l'o remove all miscon- 
ceptions in Paris, and to indicate to the French that our quarrels 
with them are over, it might be well to invite the French Northern 
Squadron to pay our naval bases a visit. It iscertain that at this 
moment Germany is at her old game of using the bugbear of an 
imaginary British menace to smooth her own relations with 
France and Russia and obtain from them fresh concessions, of 
which we shall ultimately have to pay the cost.” 


—In this context we may note an interesting remark 
made by Mr. Maurice Low in his usual monthly survey of 
American affairs. It appears that the standard by which 
the American Navy is tested by American experts is never that 
of Great Britain, France, or Russia, but invariably that of 
Germany, for the “ probable reason,” as the Boston Herald 
pointed out recently, “that it is believed that the ships of 
that nation, more than any other in Earope, are the ones with 
which it is possible our Navy may on some future occasion 
have to contend.” Only a few weeks ago, when the Naval 
Estimates were adopted, the Chairman of the Naval Com- 
mittee pointed out, ship by ship, the relative strength of the 
American and German Navies, and gave as one reason for 
advocating an increase of construction that “ unless the 
United States strengthened its Fleet, it would in the next 
five or six years be hopelessly outclassed by Germany.”——A 
further instalment of Sir Horace Rumbold’s genial and gossipy 
“ Recollections of a Diplomatist ” is remarkable for the highly 
eulogistic appreciation of Sir James Hudson, of whom Sir 
Horace declares that in a measure he shares with Cavour the 
glory of Italian redemption. The portraits of Charles Lever, 
Lord Hertford, and a host of other notable and notorious per- 
sonages are brightly touched off, and Sir Horace Rumbold 
gives a vivid picture of the proclamation of the Second 
Empire. ——No one should miss the editor's highly enter- 
taining account of the circumstances in which Lord Halsbury 
came into contact with a cheque for less than £2. 

As usual, the instalment of “On the Heels of De Wet r in 
Blackwood is excellent. We cannot resist quoting an incl 
dental passage about soldiers’ clothes. Stop dressing a man 
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likea stage super and teaching him to act as one, and inevitably | trade of the North Atlantic. ‘That such an arrangement 
you will get the temper and quality that can only come from | could be final was not to be expected. The question remained 
in what manner the Americans would try to get a share of the 
« You who have only seen the British soldier at his worst, that | trade. The writer considers that the present arrangement is 
js, when he is buttoned into a tunic little removed in design from | one which will make it practically impossible for the Conti- 
a strait-waistcoat, or when the freedom of the man has been sub- | nental Powers to starve us. If they attempt to do this by 
ordinated to the lick-and-spittle polish of the dummy,—you who seizing food-supply ships nominally Enclis! but owned by 
glory in tin-casing for your Horse Guards, and would hoot the ane od-supp y ships nom. me y Nngisu but own : Dy 
(Guardsman bold enough to affect a woollen muffler,—would have | Americans, they will create “a situation that covers a highly 
opened your eyes with amazement if you could have sat on the | explosive point of international law.” Are the Americans 
slopes of the Houwater drift with the staff of the New Cavalry | likely to look on while their ships are seized? If not, the 
Brigade and watched the arrival of the co-operating columns to } Diwan sbteshian os 5 etthew. Ida venom tae a 
their common camping-ground, First came two squadrons of | Aas ag nee aii. ” — oe ee ES ee ee y sa 
Searlet Lancers, forming the nucleus of somebody's mobile fight America as well. As the writer puts it, “Is it after 
column. No one would have accused them of being Lancers if | all a partnership that America is beginning to form—a partner- 
they had met them suddenly on the veldt. Helmets they had ship from which she will be unable or unwilling toescape? Are 
none. How much time and money and thought has been spent 
over the service headgear for our men! We have seen it adapted 
for this climate; altered to suit that; a peak here, a bandage | 
there. But Thomas is the best judge of the helmet in which he | dreamers in Europe?” The writer goes on to point out that 
prefers to campaign, and you may rest assured that he will choose | if our carrying trade is attacked by great combinations of 
the most comfortable, if not the most suitable. The Searlet | ‘tal 3 oak 5 aed £ th ld y - ‘te meals 
i , ‘ the yar o e rl "e mus > prepar or 
Lancers had been separated from their helmets for many months, | © _— = se aeee ss nee AN a aye ‘ 
In fact, the manner in which the gay cavalry man rids himself of instant defence. The suggestion is that we should revive the 
his legitimate headgear and provides himself with a substitute | old Navigation Laws, which * prohil ited vessels of foreign 
x emarke of rg ne “als for ins _ Wh ae e . ees . ° 3 
rather smacks of the supernatural: for instance, our own 20th | countries carrying into British ports anything but their own 
Dragoon Guards had not been in the country more than six days, sations) iecdiece:” Ti ic ne semeieiatie dees eee 
yet there was barely a helmet to be seen amongst them. Substi- ‘ satan _ - a a ee ae 2 — a spo e 
tutes had been found somewhere. The more worn and disreputable | C@rrying trade between the harbours of our Empire as it is for 
the substitute the happier the owner, despite the fact that all his | the Americans to expect to have a share in carrying the pro- 
past gape red — a aap om sa sie ny duce of their own land out of their own ports.——* The True 
irresistible 1n Pp ume ane po. Ish, UL 1D Was a& great spec acle to 1 7 ei r as aap ciao ‘2 ey) ee ES ” 
see the survival of the fittest squadrons of the Scarlet Lancers Story of : — Kop: - Detence of ~ Charles W ee by 
filing past. There are half a dozen Cavalry Regiments against W. B. Worsfold, is the first of a series of articles. The 
whom no one could throw a stone—the 16th and 9th Lancers are | present one only deals with the operations immediately pre- 
o 24 * ae . bianlanan 4 + . . — > 7 - 
of these. But it would be invidious to particularise too muc h. | ceding the attack on Spion Kop. The writer seeks to prove 
‘Who the h—ll are these fellows?—are they tame Boers? tak Gs Redvers Fielles's ecitia that. Six Ciaaskon Wave 
chirped a subaltern from the 20th, who for the day was | that Sir Redvers Buller’s criticism that Sir Charles " arren 
galloper to the brigadier. A bearded ruffian, whose only lost the advantage from delay is not true, General Buller’s 
costume was a flannel shirt and a pair of seedy check | assumption that the enemy were weak on the left—the west— 
trousers, but whose eye was as keen as a hawk’s, and whose | not being borne out by the facts. There is a justification of 
shining ‘matchlock’ had seventeen notches along its stock, caught ‘ MEF , Mi ghel ae eee ; ’ 
the subaltern’s query. ‘Yuss, came the answer, ‘we are tame General Warren's attack on his right instead of on the ieft 
Boers, the very tamest. My pal ‘ere is President Kroojer, this according to the plan made by General Buller. The matter is 
- . ¢ A \ - i ‘ : 4 . ee ‘ A e » « ¢ 
ere’s Botter, and hi am De—e—Wet!’ Cheery fellows; after | highly controversial, but on the face of it it would seem that 
ittee sof war there was li @ : self-preservath at ° ‘ ae, ae r eaeT oa *y: 
fifteen _— ae a! hi “ Was pe tbout self . nie mthat | Sir Charles Warren has much to say in answer to the criti- 
you cou lave taught 1emM, an, sinewy, and Dearaed kind — : > oe m pA ° *) 
. hay <r a . 2 . . ; eism Sir Redvers ay" a } mde 2 l ) 
they represented the English tighting man at his best.” Re . — ; tedvers Buller. The final } 1dgment is Nt ~— 
probably be arrived at for some time, and until all the facts 
—“Roman Reminiscences of Nearly Half a Century Ago” is | have been considered by an impartial military historian, 
a fascinating article. It is full of humour and keen observation 
and is the record by one who knew it of a unique society 
. ; r . ~; Oe. oa rm. “ 
which has passed away. We are introduced to Cardinal NOVELS. 
Antonelli, the peasant boy, whose father may have been a |! moans 
i ; : i ae TEEN psoas el rene 
brigand. The Cardinal ruled the policy of the Vatican and A FRIEND OF NELSON.® 
collected precious stones, but he did not forget to visit the | Mr. Horace Hurcuinson has an hereditary justification— 
old peasant mother in her village near Rome. Althongh | perpetuated in his own name and that of his father—for the 
of | choice of his theme, sinee his grandfather served under Nelson, 


a freer life :— 


ve approaching the realisation of that ‘ Anglo-Saxon terror’ 
which haunts the imagination of so many statesmen and 

















Roman society was in a mediaeval condition, the music 
Verdi was enjoyed, and the band on the Pincian would have | and the eariy part of his narrative is based on the diary kept 
to stop the drinking song in the “ Traviata” at the appearance ' by his ancestor during the campaign in the Baltic. If, there- 
fore, he must plead guilty to the charge of “resuscitating 
Nelson,” as Mr. Herbert Spencer has it, there are at least 


of the Pope, while the crowd went down on their knees. The 
reception at the palace of a newly made Cardinal must have , 
been a picturesque affair. Nearly all the world went there | strong extenuating circumstances to be urged on his behalf. 
Into the ethical issues involved in his present action, however, 
we do not propose to enter. If Mr. Hutchinson has sinned, 


uninvited, and as you were going upstairs you might hear the 
Archbishop of Babylon being announced. Mixed up with 
Dukes and Cardinals and Princesses were the barefooted friars, | he has sinned in very good company. He has, as we have 

| already seen, the excuse of a family connection, and he adds 


—indeed a picturesque medley. There isa charming account of 
the Duke of Sermoneta. He wasa Campagna noble and looked 
down with contempt on the Roman nobility, who were often 
merely the ennobled offscourings of Papal families. The Duke | as well as in the annals of pastime. The popularity of golt 
was enlightened and a Liberal, besides a scholar of Dante. surely owes not a little to the grace and humour of Mr. 
It was he, too, who drew the designs of Castelani’s gold-work, | Hutchinson's numerous writings on the subject: in the 
‘Lhe Duke weleomed Victor Emanuel, and we believe said to | domain of fiction pure and simple he has given us in 
most engaging portrait of the 


to it the reinforcement of a literary equipment which has 
already won him honourable distinction in the tields of fiction 


an Englishman that many of the Roman nobles would have ; Liétile Lady Mary the 
done the same but for fear of the Jesuits. He declared that | modern woman with which we are acquainted; while in 
the Jesuits kept dossiers of the youthful nobles they were Peter Steele he has combined both functions and written 
educating, and used these later for political ends. On being | perhaps the nearest approach to a good cricketing novel in 
asked how he had escaped, he exclaimed, “In my youth I read | existence. The 
Dante.” The paper is full of interest, and is written in such largely due to the quality of sympathy reflected in his style. 


secret of his suecess has, we take it, been 


imitation of the methods of Mr. Meredith, of R. L. Stevenson, 


a way that the old-world society seems to live again. There | To write easily and unaifectedly, preserving a happy mean 
are other excellent articles; in fact, this number of Blackwood | between the ornate and the bald, is an aim which by no 
is a very good one. means commends itself to all modern seribes. Wholesale 


The editorial article in the Monthly Review on “ Profit and | of Mr. Henry James, has in different ways illustrated the 


Losson the Atlantic Deal” is a most able review of the situation, | dangers of the exemplar viti’s dmitube The tyranny of the 
It is also written with 2 clearness of thought and lucidity of | eryptic, the decorative, and the “meticulous” styles has 
expression uncommon in political articles. ‘he author points | become so oppressive that one welcomes with genuine relief 


out that the English shipowners took advantage of the war of | ~, - 


% : f . ; UG. iutchinsoa, Louden : Longmans and 
the North and South to get entire control of the carrying 
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a writer who has something to say, but is never painfully pre- 
occupied with the quest of the sovereign word, with the con- 
coction of unnecessary epigrams, or with the morbid evasion 
of the obvious. And if to these negative qualities of style he 
adds the positive but indefinable attractions of charm, and 
what for want of a better term we must call quietude, the 
obligations of the reader are still further increased. It is the 
greatest mistake to suppose that the impressiveness of a story 
of incident or adventure is enhanced by mere violence of 
diction. Mr. Hutchinson has achieved the distinction of 
writing a stirring story in a non-inflammatory style, with the 
result that its verisimilitude is greatly increased. 

The adoption of the familiar formula on which Myr. 
Hutchinson has relied for the culminating scene in his 
story—the resemblance of an ordinary to an _ extraordi- 
nary person—is thoroughly justified by results. The astute 
and experienced novel-reader will guess, from a hint thrown 
out early in the narrative, that some capital will eventu- 
ally be made out of the likeness, but one is not oppressed 
by anticipation of the climax, as in the case of a prima donna’s 
inevitable top note. The attention of the reader is agreeably 
diverted by a sufficiency of incident and episode, the minor 
characters ave excellently portrayed, and Mr. Hutchinson has 
an eye for the characteristic features of the landscape of 
the South Country and the South Coast which enables him to 
provide an appropriate as well as picturesque setting for the 
aetion of his story. We must confine ourselves to one quota- 
tion—from the chapter which describes the ride of the narrator, 
in the company of his smuggler friend, a very excellent rufiian, 
across the Ashdown Forest country :— 

“© Marvellously beautiful on all sides were the views of the lorest 

Ridge, a land of the bracken and the heather, though neither of 
these were as yet in beauty. Here and there the warrens were 
wooded with great oaks and beeches, but on the forest itself the 
large timber had already been cut down and burned for the iron 
smelting, an industry that has gone elsewhere. But the Scotch 
firs dotted the landscape from the top of Gill’s Lap downward to 
the glens, where the elders and the birches took their place. The 
gorse was all a-bloom to show kissing still in fashion, and the air 
was filled with the springtide song of the skylarks. The butcher- 
birds were busy hawking from the bush-tops, and at one place my 
companion, who looked with an eye of intelligent interest on 
nature, pointed out to me the thorn studded with wretched beetles, 
bumble-bees, and so on, of which the sanguinary bird had made 
his larder.” 
Such an intelligent and humane interest in Nature on the 
part of a young naval officer—to say nothing of a smuggler 
—in 1803 might be regarded as somewhat anachronistic. If 
so, it is a very pleasing anachronism. But on the other hand, 
it should be remembered that the narrator, the “friend of 
Nelson,” is credited with a certain spiritual affinity, as well as 
a physical resemblance, to his illustrious but very emotional 
commander. 








The Zionists. By WinifredGraham. (Hutchinsou and Co. 6s.) 
—There is always an irresistible attraction in any book dealing 
with the desire of the Jews to return to Palestine. Not yet has 
the genius of poetry deserted their prayers, and the Litany in 
which they weekly mourn “the walls that are overthrown” and 
“our maje*cy which is departed,” with its unchanging response, 
“We sit in solitude and mourn,” is calculated to inspire the most 
callous Gentile with the hope that their further petition, “Gather the 
shildren of Jerusalem,” may some day be granted. Miss Graham, 
however, has aimed more highly than her powers can attain, and 
the fascination of her subject alone makes her story worth reading. 
The education of her hero, Alexander, is such as could only 
produce a first-class prig, and readers will hardly be surprised to 
tind him addressing his lady-love in the following terms: “‘ You 
were in the empyrean of high abstraction, he said, with some- 
thing of apology in his tone.” Indeed, the apology seems to us 
not unnecessary. The story is written with a conviction which 
partly excuses its faults, and the present writer would be the last 
to quarrel with Miss Graham for an aim outstepping her gift of 
expression. There are to-day so many writers whose literary 
dexterity is used in unworthy paths that it is in many ways a 
relief to light on an author whose reach exceeds her grasp. 

My Lord Winchenden. By Graham Hope. (Smith, Elder, and 
6s.)—We cannot but own, with the remembrance of “ A 
Cardinal and his Conscience” before us, that “Graham Hope's” 
new novel is a great disappointment. The theme of the former 
book was so originally treated, and the character of the Cardinal 
de Lorraine was so weil conceived and vivid, that this present 


Co. 


LT 
great falling off. The book may be said to be readable, but it ig 
certainly not conspicuous for originality. 

A Duchess in Dificullies. By Major Arthur Griffiths. (F. V, 
wi _— and Co. 6s.)—Nothing but the verve and “go” with which 
the “ difficulties ” of the Duchess are treated could possibly excuse 
the vulgarity and absurdity of this story. But, vulgar or not, 
the work to some degree carries its readers with it. Though the 
naunners of the aristocracy as depicted by Major Griffiths cannot 
but provoke a smile, still the book will probably be finished, oy 
nearly finished, if once the first chapters, before the chase of the 
Duchess begins, can be overcome. We note that the author is 
soldier, and is therefore presumably acquainted with military 
etiquette. Our civilian pen will accordingly refrain from comment 
on what at first sight seems the extraordinary conduct of Captain 
Loftus, of the Scarlet Hussars, who manceuvred his troop on the 
march entirely for the convenience of the Duchess, and then sent 
a casual message to the chief that he was about to “fall out” 
No doubt these things are always done when gallant Hussars 
chance to come across “2 Duchess in difficulties.” 

North, South, and Over the Sea. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis 
Blundell). (G. Newnes. 6s.)—These fifteen short stories, repub- 
lished from Country Life, may be supposed to represent the manners 
of Lancashire (“ North’’), Iveland (“Over the Sea”), and some 
less-defined region south of the ''rent. The gem of the collection, 
“The Girl He Left Behind Him,” belongs to the third class, but 
as far as local colour is concerned is neutral. It is not a love 
story; the “girl” is a child of three, about whom a soldier newly 
returned from the front mystifies his mother in a very delightful 
It is as sweet and tender a little bit of life as we have ever 
seen. Next to this we should put “ Blackbird’s Inspiration.” 
‘Blackbird’ is a worn-out horse whose affection for home and 
ingenuity in finding his way back to it upset the economical 
resolve which dooms him to the knacker. “Giles in Luck” is an 
excellent story. The “House” cannot be so hateful when a 
pauper, suddenly enriched, cannot live outside of it. But 
prisoners have been known to feel the same nostalgia. All the 
stories are good, but we could have spared the more distinctly 
cynical. Is it usual in Lancashire for the parson to begin the 
reading of banns with “ Pe it known unto all present” ? 

The King’s Counsel. By Frank Richardson. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.)—There are people, it is probable, who could give 
names to the motley crowd of Judges, counsel, women of fashion, 
financiers,and music-hall singers with whom Mr. Richardson fills his 
stage. The tale itself is of small account; the characters, though 
most of them are either foolish or disreputable, are sufficiently 
vivid and lifelike—if it is a merit to be like alife that is for the 
most part either vicious or dreary. The book is not likely to doany 
harm; it cannot conceivably do any good—of course, we are quite 
aware that these are irrelevant considerations—we do not ourselves 
see, admitting its occasional smartness, that it will amuse. Iu 
view of the themes about which Mr. Richardson elects to write, 
he would do well to be quite clear as to the true usage of the 
word On p. 25 he seems to regard it as similar to 
“series.” We read: “ Lady Hewett had throughout the evening 
held a sort of orgies of legal conversation.” Elsewhere he uses it 
as it is commonly found. 

The Passing of the Flagship, and other Stories. By Major W. P. 
Drury. (A. H. Bullen. 3s. 6d.)—The Marine who tells some of 
these stories is not unworthy to be ranked with Mr. Kipling’s 
infantry of the Line. Possibly he exaggerates the privilege 
accorded to his branch of the Service, but his tales are un- 
questionably effective. In that from which the volume takes its 
title, at the very moment when the flagship sinks with all its 
crew, he sees a ghostly boat come to fetch the men who were 
buried in the cemetery of Marmarice. “A Treaty with France,” 
though not told by Private Padgitt, is a good specimen of the 
same kind. 
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SOME BOOKS THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as lave not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





Encyclopedia Britannica. Supplementary Vol. IT. (A. and C. 
Black.)—Professor Sayce contributes an important article on 
“Babylonia and Assyria.” In Babylonian exploration much has 
been done, the lead having been taken by the University of 
Pennsylvania at Niffer (Nippur). The general result has been 
to carry back Babylonian chronology to a very remote period, not 
later than 4000 B.C., 2s well as to illuminate more recent times. 
Nowhere has research been more fruitful, and this in the region 
of daily life as well as of history. From Sir R. C. Jebb we have 





slight romance of the days of Charles II. must necessarily seem a 





an admirable criticism of Bacchylides, a name which represents 
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recent discovery in the province of literature. He assigns the 
(discovered i in 1896) to the middle of the first century B.C. 


us 
papyT ; 
Jn modern history “ Austria-Hungary” is the most important | 
, 7-8 7 “Clo we r | 
item, by Professor von Indura-Sternegg (“Geography and 


The informa- 


Statistics”) and Mr. J. W. Headlam (“ History”). 
tion may be supplemented by Mr. . O’Neill’s article on 


« Bohemia.” Inthe department of biography, the limits of which 
have been materially extended, the amount of supplementary matter 


js very large. 


and jealousies, in themselves, it may be, not very creditable, 
hindered the town from assuming overgrown proportions. An 
experiment in finance deserves mention and possibly imitation,— 
i.e., the issue of £10 mortgages. Might it not be an improvement 


, to guarantee a minimum interest, and divide among the mortgagees 


Perhaps we may give the first place among these | 


articles to “ Beacons sfield,’ by Mr. Frederick Greenwood, an able | 


apologia Which we cannot altogether accept, of which we might 

even say that it is scarcely judicial enough in tone for a standard 
pook of reference. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s “ Browning’ 
a more serene region. Mr. Stephen thinks that the hand was 
« beginning to fail” from 1883 onwards. Few, indeed, would say 
that Browning was as equal to himself up to the last as Tennyson. 
«Thomas Carlyle” comes from the same pen. Mr. Lyman Abbott 
writes a panegyric, which is certainly not pitched in too low a uote, 
f Henry Ward Beecher. Mr. Watts-Dunton might h heen 


ave 
0. 


| other hand, it adopted a “fair wages” 


” takes us into | 


What a difference it would make 
in economical management of gas, water, &c., if every householder 
had a direct interest in the results! The municipality is not 
Socialist. It rejected the proposal to limit the hours of labour, 
and refused to formulate a plan for finding employment. On the 
clause, 


a proportion of surplus income ? 


On Active Service wilh the Northumberland and Durham Yeomen. 
By Karl B. Spurgin. (Walter 





Seott Publishing Company.)—Mr. 
Spurgin reached Cape Town on February 27th, 1900; he came 
under fire for the first time at Rooidam about two months later, and 
served under Lord Methuen for something more than a year, reach- 
ing home in June, 1901. (We are glad to have the opportunity of 


| giving circulation to the hearty acknowledgment which Mr. 


profitably allowed more space for his portrait of the picturesque | 


fure of George Borrow. The item of “Caricature” is divided 


into four sections: British, Freuch, German, and American (the 
last being illustrated by a page of illustrations, one of these, by 
Mr. Thomas Nast, reminds us not a little of ow: own Mr. Reed). 


have had the 


The French 2 ond German contributors might erace 
regret to scandalous ofte 
which the 
their countrymen. Of scientific articles the most import 
Professor H. E. Armstrong’s “ Chemistry,” extending to th 
nine pages, no exce ssive proportion (a little under one-twentieth of 
advances that have 


to give a word of the nees against 


common decency have disgraced caricatures of 


inhi 


int 


been 


when we consider the great 
In medical science there is a noteworthy article 


the volume) 
made since 1874. 


n “Cancer,” by Dr. A. Shadwell. He does not believe in the 
increase of the disease. As to causation, we seem to be making a 
slow progress of knowledge. River areas subject to floods are 
found to be “ cancer-fields,” and there is a quite remarkable pre- 


ponderance of “chimney-sweeps” in the table of comparative 
mortality. They show a figure of 156, the next being “ L 
keepers ” with 50, while the lowest figures are 
“clergy” and “potters” 35, and “coal-miners ” 
36. “Treatment ” always lags last, operation remaining the 
cure,—how doubtful a cure is known only too well. 


ondon inn- 
“ vrocers i 


and “farmers ” 





Kn 


D.D. 


pub- 


Pastors and Teachers. By the Right Rev. E. A. 
(Longmansand Co. 5s. net.)—-Dr. Knox (Bishop of Coventry 
lishes here six lectures on Pastoral Theology delivered this year 
in the Divinity School at Cambridge. They are able, pointed, 
admirable in tone. The tect urer recognises facts, and : 


»X, 


’ ; 
vddress¢ 


himself, with an earnestness which does not exclude sagacity and 
caution, to dealing with them. Bishop Knox deals with many 
branches of the subject—training of teachers, methods of cate- 
chising, catechisms—and has given us a most thoughtful and 
valuable volume. 

A Johannine Document in St. Luke’s. By A. R. Wilkinson, M.A 
(Luzac and Co. rv. Wilkinson argues that — are proofs 





of a lack of coherence in the narrative which describes the events 


previous to the birth of the Baptist and of Christ. These proofs 


we cannot attempt to abridge. There is, we a possible force 
in them; yet we doubt whether any book couk "y stam l against dis- 


inte grating criticism of this kind. The upshot is that a writer of 
» Johannine cast of theology wrote an account of the Baptist 


and of Christ in which the inferiority of the former is brought into 
strong relief. 


History of Sepulchival Cross-Slabs. By K. E. Styan. (Bemrose 
and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Styan writesa brief introduction giving 
the history of the cross-slab as used to mark the site of a gravye— 


the use in this kingdom seems to date from the eighth century, 
though most of the specimens known date from the thirteenth 
tury onward. This introduction is followed by a description 
of sixty-four slabs, all of them subsequently figured. 


cen 





The History of Birmingham, Vo IIl., 1885-1899. By ( A. 
Vince, M.A. (Cornish Brothers. 12s. uet.)—-Mr. Vince, in continuing 
the work of the late Mr. J. T. Bunce, bespeaks the patience of his 
readers as having to write on a subject of less developed interest 
than that which occupied his predecessor. The period 1851-84 
was of crucial importance. It saw Birmingham rise to be th 
best administered town in the United Kingdom. It has not lost 
that reputation, but the process of maintaining does not lend 


itself to the art of the historian as does that of 
haps the most important 


make a “ Greater Birmingham” 


attaining. Per. 
ey 


to 


incidents are the unsuccessful eff 
and the successful water scheme. 


Birmingham very possibly will see cause to be thankful that fears ' 


purgin pays to Lord Methuen’s soldierly qualities.) We cannot 
follow the story of campaigning which is told ] Let it suffice 
to say that it is told in plain, unpretending ems which is 
nevert effective in giving the reader a good view of the inci- 
dents described. not even the 


ere, 


heless 


Surely there never was a war, 


' Ainerican War of Secession, which was so fully described from so 





inany points of view. What a pity that the private soldiers in 
the Athenian Expedition to Syracuse, in the campaigns of 
Alexander,,in the struggle between Hannibal and Rome, in 
Caesar's conquest of Gaul, were not equally articulate! Out of 


some two hundred and sixty men in the two companies and the 
Maxim gun detachment, were killed in action, seven died 
of disease, nineteen were wounded, and eighteen gained promotion 
or distinction. 


Lake Counties, by W. G. Collingwood (J. M. Dent and Co., 
Dent’s County Guides,” appearing under 
general editor: Mr. G. A. B. Dewar. It is arranged in 
‘Itineraries,” of which there are eight, with special articles by 
experts on various subjects, such as the fauna, flora, sport, &e., of 
Lake District. 


four 
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$d. net), isa volume in “ 
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Series of Twenty Departmental Illustrated Catalogues is to enable inte uz 
Pp hasers of Furniture, Carpets, Furnishing Fabrics, &e., to see, by mw 
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HAMPTONS’ PRODUCTIONS 
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‘SCHWEITZER’ s 
COCOATINA 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
An excellent 


The Lancet 
starch, or other adulteration. 


says : 
It is very soluble. 
article.” 
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All Watches and Clocks of E. 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
Bhs ene CATALOGUE free on 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 


DENT 


TRADE-MARK. 


OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, satel 
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RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE cO.,. 
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64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A, VLAN, Secretary. 
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DENT & CO’S | 
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| mediateandskiltul attention, otherwise great 
yaischief may be caused to the eyes which 
cannot afterwards be remedied. For full par- 
tiemlars as to the Care and Preservation of 
the Eyessee OUR EYES, 
by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F-.R.A.S..P.RMS. 
70 Illustrations. Post-free, One Shilling, 
from 635 Strand, London, W.C. 


Co charge. 
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Alre: ady divided £5,400,000. ‘The neat division will 
be made as at 20th Nove mber, 1902, and all Assurances 
previously effected and then existing will pa rticipate. 

Endowinent-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age. 

No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, — 
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| In; gleside, Ol d Colwyn. 
ENCHM AN, r, Fellow of “the Paris University, wanting of 
goremeiioes in English would LIKE to BOARD with PRIVATE 
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j Ist. Clergyman or teacher preferred,—Write to R. CAH EN, 5 Rond Point 
* Bugeaud, Paris XVIe. 
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YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
fories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
House; Farm, 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Cheinistry, Agricul- 
tural Analysis and Research, and Prac tical Agriculture, &e, Splendid climate 
in perfect country. Terms moderate. —Particulars and prospectus from the 
DIRECTORS | of the E xperimental Station, Aynsome, Gri ange-over- Sands. 


{ANADE A. —The VICAR of SPOTLAN D, ROCHD: ALE, 
will be glad to RECOMMEND from personal and local knowledge a good 
OPENING, to parents sending sons to learn farming in Canada. 


weer RD SCHOOLS FOR 


GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy Warven :—Miss J. L, LATHAM, Girton College. 
ST. 
C) Hull, 


ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, 
Oxford. Final Honours, Class I, Terms, Boarding House, 
Se school House, £45 0 year. 
(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley,—Head-Mistress, Miss 
24 guineas a year, 
jangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 


(3) ST. WI INIFRED'S, ; . i 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Ck uss I. 


Hugh's 
£00; 


St. 


GAMLEN. Terms, 


Terms, £35 a year. 
(4) QUEEN’ MARGARET'S, Searborough. — Head- Mistress, Miss gen lat 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a yex 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY W ARDE N, 
St. Mary’ 3 Colles sey Padding ston, W. 





{ MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDIN GTO N, W. 
S. Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers, Visitor—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the Bishop of 
London. Chairman of Council—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Southamp- 
ton. Principal—Miss J. L, LATHAM, Girton College. Het ad-Mistress—Miss B. 
WARD, B.Se. Terms: Boardin: g House 6 guineas a year.- ~Apply P RINC IP! AL. 


ENEVA EDUCATION AL CENT RE, SWITZER- 
LAND.—STATE SCHOOLS. — HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS: from 13 to 15 years ; Introductory Course ; no fees —AGRICUL TURAL 
SCHOOL: Horticuiiure, Kitchen Gardening, Vine Culture; 5 years’ course ; 
fee for prised ae £28 a year.—UPPER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL: 3 years’ 
course ; uly fee, £8,—SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, FOR THE 
BUIL DING TRADES: no fees. -WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: « cowrse from 
4 to 5 years; monthly fee from £1 to £2.—SCHOOL OF MACHINERY: 35 
years’ course ; mon thly fee, £1.—LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC FARMING: 
trom the Ist Nov. till the 15th 3 n; fee for strangers, 2 trs. per lecture. 
DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTE: fee for boarders, £28 a year.—MUSIC 
SCHOOL (a private endowment): 1,100 pupils; nominal fee.--DAME 
SCHOOLS: children from 3 to 7 years; no fees.-PRIMARY SCHOOLS: 
children from 7 to 13 years; no fees. UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING 
LECTURES BY EMINENT PROFESSORS FROM ALI, PARTS OF 
EUROPE: free.—Yor further information write to the FREE INQUIRY 
OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Ber: les, Geneva. 


y INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, 

PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Prince —: 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualitied Mistresses and visiting Profes ; 
pupils prepared tor Oxford Local and other Public Examinxtions ; cial 
urrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced music al 
students; hockey field on seafront ; riding, boating, tennis, swimming , cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review aud Prospe tus, apply to the PRINCL- 
PALS. NEXT TERM COMMENC ES I'RIDAY, Se Septe mber 19th, 
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CO LLEGE FOR WOME. N 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

A COURTAULD SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS, annual value £31 10s.; a 
PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value £48, both tenable ‘for 
three years, will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held at 
the College on JUNE 19th and 20th, 

Candidates must be under 19 years of age on the first day of the Examination. 

_ For further information, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

TNIVERS SITY of BIRMINGHAM. —LECTU RESHIP 

) in MATHEMATICS.--The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for 
the above appointment, vacant through the death of Mr. W. H. Austin. M.A. 
Stipend £175 per annum, Applications, accompanied by Testimonials, should 
be sent to the undersigned, not later than MONDAY, June 25rd, 1902. The 
Candidate elected will be required to enter upon his duties on October Ist, 1902. 
~—Further particulars may be obtained from GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


D°v2Zs c OL LEG eB. 


Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Somei time House- ‘Muster, Uppingham, ‘under Edward Thring. 
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EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE (near Bourne- 
mouth), HANTS.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS under It. 

Healthy climate near the sea, and large cricket-tield of five acres. Special 
terms are offered for sons of oflicers and clergymen,—Further particulars from 
G. MEAKIN, B.A, (Cantab.), Head-Msz ister. 

JETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERD: ALE SCHOOL 
h for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Ne ‘wnhi um C oli, oe Camb. Highest references, 
VEL ERN COLLEGE.—S CHOLARSHIP KX AMI- 

NATION, July 15th, 16th, 17th; 

year), three or four of £50, six or more of £30 per annuin. 
tions of £12 per annum inay be awarded to boys who do well but fail to. o 
& SC hols arship. wid or parti eulars apply tot the HEAD- MASTE R or SECRET 


M22: AME AUBERT'S GOV ERN ESS and SCHOOL 
AGENCY. st. 1880, 159 & 141 Regent Street, W. Resident, 
Visiting GOV ERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répétitrices, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced tor British 
Isles and Abroad. Schools and E ducational Home s recommended. 
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RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCT- 


PLES. Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by Friulein PRETZSCH, 
receives a limited nuinber of Pupils. Languages a special feature, Music, 
Art, éc.—Apply for particulars to Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, Dresden, or 
toR. J. BEEVOR, M. A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
SHIPS. — THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13),—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ULWICH COL LEGE 


For boys between 7 and 13 years 


— SCHOLAR- 


_PREPARATOR 4 SCHOOL.- 


s of age.—Prospectus, &e., of the 


Rev. J. H, MALI INSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, 





CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Lruirep. 
aAs DECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 
aarge grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 
Pupils prepare d forthe Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistre ss, Miss SOPHIE 


| 
| M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a hig ghly qualitied staif, 








Bee 





Kk} 


M OIRA 
| UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 


' t 2 
oue or two of £87 (£99 for the first | Entire charge 


| A - limite ed n number o r of ENT RANC E SCH( dL ARSHIPS ; awarded _by € vompetiti Ou. 


(ORRAN, | WATF ORD, HE RTS. —COLLEGE FOR 

/ GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head- Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistr Miss L. E, PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. *PARIS 
BRA » 270 BOULEVARD R ASP. AIL (near the L uxembourg Gardens). 
References -— -Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
con of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 


ae and other Ys. 
ie H E L E Y § 
CAMBRIDGE, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN JULY. 
Particulars | on applic ation to _the HEAD- MASTE R. 


» | Fpauauic K MANOR, NEW SOU THGATE, N.—Hi, —High- 
class BOARDING SC ‘HOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE MEN. 
Fine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing fields. 

First-rate resident and visiting staff. London protessors. Resi- 

Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, &c.— 





isa 








S C H O O L, 


Near London. 
3racing air. 
dent matron (trained nurse), 
Pri ospectus, the Misses FENTON 


Me: S. A. TRUMAN (w ho has had a large experience of 
a Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free ot | “charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GUVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, 5, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Hollies 
Street, Ca ven dish Squ: ire, Loudon, W. 








HOUSE 





‘LADIES’ SCHOOL, 


Principals--Miss CONN NAH \H and Miss INGHAM, 


The house st auds on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 

_ Boarde rs on! y received, 
N ISS MARIAN GREEN, form erly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound andliberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination & Inspection, 








L’ CING COLLEGE. —SEVEN EXHIBITIONS will 
be OFFERE D in JULY. For two of these preference will be given to 

Sons of the Clergy; two are Choral Exhibitions.—F ‘urther particulars from the 

Head-Master, B. HK. TOW ER, La ancing College, Shoreham, Sussex, 





Le C OLLEG E.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
4 SHIPS of £80 each (four open). Examination JULY 1st.—Apply, 
the BURSAR, 
ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
WEST _— eres HARROGATE, 
Director M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head- Aistress-—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (R.U.1.) 
Large resident staff; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, &.— 
Prospectus on applica tion. 


OME for AN GLO-ID INDIANS and OTHERS.—A few 

GIRLS and quite young BOYS are Received into a private family, where 

home life is combined with education at good day school. Entire charge 

where parents are abroad.—Full particulars and references on application, 
Mrs. Counsell, Banbury Road, Oxford, 


| ogy ore TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 

(Balliol), First-class Classical Moderations and Final School, with many 
years’ successtul experience, RECELVES afew PUPILS to prepare for Univer- 
sity and other higher examinations, or for general education. Close individual 























attention. _Be ile ; very healthy.— ‘Bishopstone Manor, Lewes. 
RE Y OU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
£ Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London,sends 


rehable information & p rospec tuses gratis of pe rsonally inspected esti vblishments. 


ESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
UPPERTON, EASTBOURNE. 

esses: Miss LU CAS and Miss SPEAKMAN. 

ary Certificate; Garden; walled-in Playing Field. 

lix ‘lus sive Fees ens 80 guineas, 


MINHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET.— 
Old-established school in bracing situation on South-West coast; careiul 
ing, Swedish gymuuastics, hockey, sea-bathing, &c. Delicate gir!s 
attention, Special fae ilities for "ausic, languages, and puintin. 

taken of Colonial children, Highest reterences,—Address, 
HEAD- MISTRESS. 





Head-Mistr 
Corporation Sanit 






physical tra 
receive ever 











NG’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 


A First Grade Endowed School. Honours gained in 1901 include 2 








Scholarships and 2 Exhibitions at the Universities, and an Entrance Scholar- 


Daily, and | 





Hospita!. New Chemical Laboratory and new Class Rooms i Ly 
A JUNIOR HOUSE (8-12) has just been opened.—D, 
Head- Master. | 


ship at Guy’s 
course of erection, 


NORTON, M.A,, 
KEADING S re HC OOL (founded 1485). 


TE SN SCHOLARSHIPS will be COMPE ETED for on JULY 2lst, three of 
these be ing contined to boys intended for the Army, Navy, or London Matric. 





Classes. Apply, The BU RSAR. 
A H © F zB S ¢€ HH @G@ @ LL 
MAYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, MIDDLESEX, 


Fees from One Hundre dl and Twenty Guineas. 
Address Miss BOYER- BROW N or Miss ANSELL. 


ah VHE KING'S SC HOOL, ROC HES TE R.—PREPARA- 


TION for Universities, Army, Navy, Civil Service, or business, Leaving 
Iexhibitions awarded annually. Boarders received in School House. Excellent 
playing-fields. 2 or 3 KING'S SCHOLARSHIPS (£20 per ann.) oftered for Com- 
petition to all boys under l5on July 17th.—Prospectus, Rev. J. F. HOBSON, M.A. 
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YAINT gee SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD.— 
Ss The Council Leg to announce that the School will be re« 

Vow Buildin; a. SE —_ of at 
with playing fields, on « cominand site over- 
possess every ioderr requisite 101 health and 
ss, Miss M. 1 GARDL NE kK (daughter of the late 
rge staff of ‘Assist: int Mistresses. Keicrences: 
Je x Bl ole 


p ned after 
‘hool House 












the summer holidays 
and four Boarding A Aeet ‘ 
looking Southwold. ‘They 
eonvenience, Head-Mistr 
Dr. 5. R. Gardiner) ), and a | 
Miss Helen Gladstone, J 














e, the Mistress of Girton Coll 

Prin cipal of Newnham Cvilege r Colin Seott Moncrieff, K.C. Lt 
Bishop of Southampton, the iM ster of Christ’s College, Cat vbri ige, Professor 
i Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. 1. G SR DINER, 


Southwold, | Suffolk. 

HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL ~ Cc OMPANY, LIMITED 

President-——-Sir CHAS. 'TENNA} 
Chairman—Th« Rev, Professor L INDSAY, DI 

ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, DUM ARTONSHIRE. Head- 

Mistres Miss RENTON, 

New School Buildings ine) secture and 

ge Grounds ; Playin i;s 















viion Hall, Gymnasium, 







Studio. 








Kinnear House sedan ice of ers, is near the School. 
For Prospectus apply to tl at the Registered Oftice 
of the Company, 141 West Ge orge rai , Glase = 


meeee L JACK, Secretary. 


q{RANC 0B, CHATEAUROUX (INDR }.—-PEN 


SiONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Mi 








Les Directrices : Miss 
SUGARSand Mile. J.TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Vrospectuses on application, 


W ALDHEIM, BERNE.-—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
/ climate. Large grounds. Physical training. Exceptional advantage 
for Sindy of Languages and Musie. Enslis sh refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


(CuAL RE CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An _ENGUI SH 
J LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chéiet, cear 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special fac ilitie s for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunitic s for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


RUSSE 1LS.—Very healthy situ: ition. —Mdiles, DB NYS 
» RECEIVESaFEW DAU GHTE RSofGE NILEMENteoCOMPLETE 



























EDUCATION. Comfc ble fuinily life. = th, German, Italian - Music - 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fee, £5U perann.; Term commences © of 
P upil; Personal Refs, Prospectus cua plication.—82 Rue Laute ae nue . 
V ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. —Publie School with 

Classical and Modern Sides. ery suecessful Army Class ; four passed 
direct last December, including Ist into Sandhurst. Close Se hols urships (£100) 


at Oxford every year. Fine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. 
ny the PRINCIPAL. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER, JERSEY. 
—Fine modern buildings, inclu stalin and gymnasium. Splendid 
situation; extensive grounds. Se u-bathing, gymnas hockey, tennis, 
cycling, riding. Beautifi:! climate. Tealth record exceptional ; delicate girls 
imvaris ubly improve For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


AR) MSTADT. —WIFE of the CHAPLAIN to BRITISH 
LEGATION RECEIVES a few GIRLS over 17. Pleasant social life; 
tennis; good music. Refs. given and re quired. 


| a KREUZNACH, GERMANY.—Two German Ladies 

RECEIVE a limited number of GIRLS in their PENSIONAT. Special 
facilities for German, French, and music. Res. Parisian Gov. Highest rets. 
from Eng. and Germ. clergy. —For Prospectus write to PENSIONA i 
BEC HTEL- BEINBRE CH, 


AMAICA HIGH SCHOOL.—WANTED a SECOND 
e¥ MASTER in SEPTEMBER next. Chief requirement, competent Science ; 
Salary £250 a year resident; passage paid.—For secondary reyuirements and 
other information, apply to H. SIMMS, Esq., National Provincial Bank of 
England, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

UITION IN FRANCE.—M. DE FELICR, ex-Professor 

of the University of France, HAS VACANCIES in his priv ate house for 
ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN desirous of pursu their studi¢ $ 
abroad. Highest references in England.—Address, 50 Avenue St. Maur, Luis, 
France; or, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A,, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


_ HKMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Under Diocesan 

Trustees. MHead-Mistress: Miss BROAD. Kesident Graduate Staff, 
School House, Laboratory, Art studio, Gymnasium, Playing Fields, Swimming, 
four Boarding Houses. Terms 50 to 80 guineas per annuum, inclusive of House 
and School Fees. Entire ¢ barge of Colonial pupils. 


mReEN T OL Lb BG &. 

‘TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £3 0, £20) to be COMPETED for on 
JULY 2nd, 3rd.—For particulars, apply, Rev. H LAD-MASTER, Trent College, 
Derbyshire. 


QT. HILARY’S. SCARBOROUGH.—GIRLS’ SCHOON. 
kD Resident pupils only. Head-Mistress, Miss FALDING, L.A. (St. And.) 
Large detac hed house, well-situated, and sheltered trom the East. Garden, 
e field, tennis, hockey, golf. Good health record. Annually inspected by 
‘d and Cambridge Jomt Board. Statf resident, U niversity graduates. 

























































PSLEY HOUSE, TORQUAY. —HiGH SCHCON for 
‘ DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN only. Lady Principal — Mrs. C, 
W YNDHAM ROBINSON. Music—Mr. C, WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Large 
staff of Resident and Visiting Teachers. Gymuasium, sea-bathing, out- 
oor games. Scholarships. Many distinctions in University Examinations, 
including first in French in all England in Junior Cambridge. Health record 
xceptional. Entire charge of children whose parents are abroad. 

ge ASTBOURNE.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 
. FIELD SQU 7 School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss = VINTER, . (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, ridine, 
cycling, hockey, &e. 


é es i GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSIANTON-ON-SEA, 
NORFOLK, 
Preparation for the Public Schools an 1d = bag = Navy. Special Coaching 
for Backward se Healthy, bracing « 5 ven acres of ground, 
Head-Master—Mr. H.’CAMBR IDG + ‘BAR 1B HR, M.A. (Oxon.) 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
i ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN ee 
: ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORTA PARK, MANCHESTE 
Fees 26 to 50 guineas the Session. Degrees ehidin Medicine) 
open to Women.—Applications and inquiries to the W: arden, Miss H. M., 
s Ph P HE N. 


{TAMMERING.—MR. EDW. GRIE i (SON, a perfectly 
)) SELF-< URED STAMMERER, and Y 












R. 








an e 








“ Stammeriug,’ >, ld. dae tineck Street, Maachester 
Square, Londen. W., and 29 Goldington Road, 2 hte i. 








a 
EINTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (one £60, two £40, two £25, 


Ad five £15, for either Class. or Math. or Army and Navy subjects JULY 1 
an ad znd at SOUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAM SGATE. THANET. Cc hus 4 
sngland Pub lic School on Refcrmation principles. Successes 1996-1908. 
8 Open Scholarships Oxi. and Camb.; 18 Entry. Wor wich (incl th. pe 
ith); Santina (eel. 3rd); Britannia (incl. 21st) : India Forests (5th). — 
passes London Matrie, wit! ar 300 successes in othe *r public e m: jt 
j im separi ate buildings and fields. Fees from £63 to £75 acc mi ian 
tions (£5, £10, and £15) and Exmmbitions in Gift of Connell are 
ily for sons of eler: nd officers. Betas sive grounds, wood and pes a 
workshops, chem, and phys. laboratories; bracing ciimate. aes 


r\HE FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INS’ CITT UTE, 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, by —e hairma: 
of the Committee, Mr. W. MATHER, M.P. Tre rer, ir. +. MONTE. 
FIORE, M.A. Secretary, Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMON DS, M, . TR ALNING 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHE RS.— Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. He aa. 
Mistress of Kin iergarten and School, Miss A. YELLAND. There isa larg 
= School and Kin urten attached to the College, and also a Pr: netising 
School in the near neighbourhood.—-A pplication forms »nd further Yr pi l 
may be obta Line d from £ RINCIPAL., The e NEXT TERS BEGD NS SEPT, ISth, 
bY 4 H N A LMON D.—FIVE ENTR ANCE SC HOT, AR. 
TT SHIPS, £80-£20, are offered by Examination on JULY 15th and 16th, 
One or more of these are open to Boys offering Modern or ‘“‘ Army” subjects, 
The Examination cau be held elsewhere than at Glenalmond by arran gement, 
For particulars, apply to Re Ve the WARDEN. 


{YMNASTIC and GAMES MISTRESS RE QUIRES 
Fo WORK (non-resident), if possible in or near London, in September. Line’ 3 
i ssage and remedial exer¢ 3: good he fo key, 
und C hampion for six years in lawn tenn is, 
sEDMAN, 6 57 Foster Hill Road, Be: Iford, 



























































Swedish syste mof ¢g 
cricket, and lawn tennis. All E 
Good « “Sa iplinarian.- Apply, B. 





ENDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
iWO MUSICAL SCHOL ARSHIPS (v a piano, value £80, £70) will be 
OFFERED for ¢ ‘OMPE TITION in JULY NEXT.—For partic ulars, apply to 
the SECRET AR Y, Hen ton Hall, Middle sex. 








W IELASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARI AN FIRST GRADE PU BL iC SCHOOL, 
Head- ter—-GUY LEWIS, M./ 
Opene: a Se »ptembe a, KOUNDATION SCHOL, ARSHIPS, 
KT ENTEANCE EX AMINATION, JULY Sth. 








pee PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHTRE.—Head-Master, 


jiev. GEORGE - NEILE, BM. A., late the Chaplain of School Trainin 
MN. 





) ratory School for Boys over 8 years of 

; Standing in its own grounds, with lare 
tt i + kindly — tied to the Lord Bishop o of 

Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, and othe 















{OUTH BELGR AVL A PREPA DAT ORY SCHOOL for 
Le SONS of GI NTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STRI K ir, SW —Condueted 
by Mrs. SUTTON, Thorough preparation for the Publie Schools; Transition 

ts tad A judergarten for children under 8, Cricket, drilling. Reference to 


itt 
Head-Masters, HALE TERM JL NE oth. 








fy Bh ss F E S C H O O x. 
IGHT SCHOTARSTIPS (value £50, £30, €20) will be AWARDED in JULY, 


E 
Examination in London and at Fel sted Jul th to 17th. 
Por “p articulars, apply Rev. liBAD-MASTE R, Felsted, Essex. 








WE iST MINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMIN ATION 

will be HELD on JULY 2nd, 8rd, and 4th, to fill up not less than 
five Residential Scholarships, three non-Residential Scholarships, and two 
Exhibitions.—For particulars, apply, by letter, to the HEAD-MASTER, ly 
Dean’s Yard, Westmi uster. 











| QHE IRBORN E SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 
held for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS on JUNE 1lth to 13th. Candi- 
di ites will, if desired, be examined in SINGIN 3, ability in which will be taken 
uto consideration in one or more awards.—Apply to the Rev. the HEAD- 
MASTE R, School House, Sherborne, Dor set. 
TNHE HEAD-MASTER of Sherborne ‘School DESIRES 
- very strongly to RECOMMEND the SHERBORNE SC HOOL 
PREPARATORY tor BOYS between the ages of § and 14,—For particulars 
apply, HEAD- MASTE k, Sherborne School, Dorset. 


R ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in JULY. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 
offered, in the first instance, for boys intended or the Army class——Apply to 
the WARDEN, Radley y College, Abingdon. 


( yUNDLE SCHOOL.—An ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIP EXAMINATION will be held on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
July 8th and 9th. There are FLVE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 a year, aud 
THREE of £30 a year vacant.--Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


UEENW ‘OOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full! Staif of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Profess First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Exce lent 
premises on the sea-front ; large playing-tield, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 


S": JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 


























SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymuastics, games. Fees from 80 ¢ 80 guineas ‘US, s.—Ap) ply to HEAD- MiSTRE SS. 











Ty H K Cc oO O L L 1D G E, 
RAMSGATE. 
Founded 1809, Junior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus aud Views, address— 
The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate. 


Te ANE aE WY SB) ca ee OF DURHAM 
) DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

the Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 

Durham. 


BrouseRovE ScuO0L. 


FOUR SCHOLAR SHIPS, value £80 to £20, 
will be COMPETED for on JULY Ist and 2nd, 
Apply the HEAD-MASTER, 


j)ICHMOND SCHOOL for GIRLS, “YORKS KSHIRE.— 








itirely new mnethod 
from this afiliction, 





7 
hh Preparation for Leipzig Conservatorium of Music. Resident Medi¢al 
Gyninastie Mistress, French and German (new method) taught by Natives. 
Natural History excursions and swimming during summer mouths. 
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THE CORONATION. 


i 


R. LUNN’S ARRANGEMENTS,| 


£1 ls. CORONATION SEATS TO £10 10s. 
At the Finest Sites on the Route for the Two Processions, 

age REVIEW. 

*ARGONAUT’ 

Ss. ‘VANCOUVER’ } FULI 

S.s. ‘EMPRESS QUEEN’ \ ee 

S.s. ‘QUEEN VICTORIA’* _ 

* Sor me Places reserved on the s.s. Queen Victoria for friends of those already 


' CRE TORIA,’ tonnage 13,234, largest vessel ever sent toa Naval Review. 
One nh fe r bookings for T hree Days’ Cruise. 
DAY CRUISE on the ma cent s.s. ‘MONA’S me E,’ 
t cet Company, £5 12s. 6d.. including return ticket to Southumpio 
or r £2 1s, 6d. from Southampton. The rates for the ‘PRETORIA’ for thr 
i four berth cabins aud for the ‘QUEEN VICTORIA’ will be raised 
nue 14th. 
Jiall particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Lo idon, N.W. 













IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the ‘Highest thedie 
J and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 
pa and Commercial Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 14: Cannon Street, 


London, can RECOMMEND afew SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE, | 


and in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliable. —Clearly state require- 
me ents, and P: "rospectus ’ », Vier ws, &e. ., Will be forwarded without charge. 


DV ICE as to CHOICE ot SCH OOLS. —The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Caimbridze 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Gua 












u the selection of erg (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations | 
y' ' 


at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Ma nager, R.J. BEEV OR, »M. A. »22Craven Street, Northumbe rland Avenue, WC: 
n 10 INV. ALIDS. ae LIST of MEDICAL M EN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“‘Tyiform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 








S PER RIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss L OUISA 
b BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
st ‘HOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Cc sharing Cross, 








R ELIGION OF COM MON. N-SEN SE. —THEISM is 2 
reasonable faith in a God of Love to all men without credulity or sad er 
ion, aud based on facts which are never in dispute.— Literature sent g1 

and post-fre e on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL M ISS IN, 

THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where SERVICES 

ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS ut 11 and 7. 


VITY OF LONDON TRUSS 


EstTaBiisHep 1807, 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM, 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
Vice-Patrou: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 








The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexe 





are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggravated the case | 


may be. 


Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing | 


demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully , 


received at the Institution, by 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary 
35 E ‘insbur; y Square, E. C. 





\RIENT - PACIFIC LINE—PLEASURE CRUISE ES. | 


The magnificent Twinu-screw Ste amship . he = 0, 5,549 tons register, 6,000 
horse-power, will leave London on the 2nd July 
NORWAY FIORDS, NORT it CAPE, 
and SPITZBERGEN (for MLDNIGH'' SUN), 
arriving back in London 26th July. 
Managers-F. GREEN and CO. ANDE RSON, ANDERSON and CO. 
Head Office—FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C, 
For PASSAGE apply to the latter firm, at 5 Feuchurch Avenue, or to the 
West End Branch Office, 16 Cockaper Street, S.W. 


pre DENTIAL ASSURANCE CO MPAN ¥; LIMIT ED 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


INVESTED FUNDS cdaedevecceanveces 


EVERSIONS an and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED o1 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY IN'TERE ST 
SUCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835, C xpita al (Paid up) £500,000. 


. £43,000,000 





YOOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED | 


Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols,, 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Tennyson's | 


Tu Memoriam, first edition, 1850: George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Pawlet 

Earthwork out of Tuscany, first edition, 1895; Montaigne’s Essays, Yudor 
‘Trans 3 vols.; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; 5; 1ds's 
Italian’ Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Symonds’s Essays, 2. vols.. 189; k's 

foal 1826; Hissey’s Drive through En . 1885; Gamonia, 18.7; 

Shirle 2y's Deer Parks, 1867; Collyn’s Wild ke «dd Deer, 1862; Desperate Remed 

3 vols., 1871; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 187 








: Juckson’s French Court, 
2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s Richard ITI., 1862; Warwie kshire Hunt, 1857 ; Stevenson's 
New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., first edition, 18 md Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols. 
1826; Pater’s Works, 8 vols., Edition de Lus ]0v,000 Books for SALE ia 
WANTED. By far the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham 
State wants. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 

14and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 












SOCTR TY. | 


[SMOKING MIXTURES 


FOR EDUCATED PALATES. 
2 b.Samptetin. INDIAN FAKIR ver 10/- ». 


; A combination of the very highest class Tobaccos, the result of exhaustive 
| fate riments "Wy a skilled tobacco-blender. Extremely cool smoking, delight- 
| tully mild, and posse sing a peculiar and most fascinating flayour and aroma, 
| “INDIAN FAKIR’” is absolutely different from any other Tobacco, and adds au 
entirely new pleas ure to the enjoyment of pipe-smoking. 


per B/- » =WASSAIL °2, Sample Tin 
An excellent Tobacco of Medium Flavour and unique Aroma, 
sample Tin THE CHAIRMAN ver 7/4 2. 
A delicious medium mixture of carefully chosen Tobaccos; delightfully cool. 
“wemers BOARDMANS 7/4 » 


The mildest Tobacco made, light and delicate. Recommended by eminent 
physicians. 


2 
R. J. LEA, Tobacco Specialist, 

| 45 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
| 














Cheques and P.O.’s crossed Manchester and Liverpool District Bank. 
(illustrated Booklet : ae Price List post-free for id. stamp.) 


« MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchanges of Books at the 
| Houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthiy Lists of Books Gratis and Post-free. 
SALE DEPARTMENT. 
| A Special List of Classified Works by Standard 
and Modern Authors, 
In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS. suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES, 
CLUB and COLLEGE LIBRARIES, WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY GIFTS. 


All Fits Gratis and Post-free. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, | Manchester. 








| 
tie 
READY JUNE 22th, 


THE AMERICAN INVASION. 
| By Sir Christopher Furness, M.P. 


| Profusely Illustrated with Half-tone Blocks. Price 1s. not. 





SIMPKIN, MARSHAL i HAMILTON, KE NT. and CO., 1a, 
| 16 Ja mes | Street, Haymarket, S.W. 


{OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &e., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS STOCK, 
which includes many tine first editious, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
Ly known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ASA ACS, - 60 ) Hay market, _ Lo don, 5.M Ww. 


" LLI 8s A N D EL VEY, 
| £4) DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. Spring Catalogue of Rare Books and MSs. (No, 98) Now Ready. 
Price Sixpence, Libraries Purchased. Valuations Made 

29 NEW BOND STRER1T, LONDON, W. 











Lg ATALOGUE OF NE W REMAINDERS. JUST 
H ISSUED. H. J. GLAISHER, Re mainder and Discount Bookseller, 
wall be pleased to send, post-free, his new Catalogue containing an interes 
ing collection of books, to suit all tastes, in new condition and at bargain 

\ es. Ag Wigmore Street, W. 


.| QOOKS. MSS. &.— Messrs. HODGSON and CO., 

AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 

and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED 

FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS MADE for 
Probate, &c.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est. 1809, 

OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Hissey 

Drive Through England, 1885; Jesse's Richard IIl., 1862 ; Rape of th? 

Lock, 1714; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Pater's Marius: 


| ig st edit., 1885; Handley Cross, 1854; out-of-print books supplied ; state wants- 
; Catalogues free.—HOLLAND’S GRE AT BOOK STORES, Birmingham. 


I LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES S.— UNION 


COCKROACH hg - unfailing remedy, founded on the exte 
































sive experience of Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., Curator, a field Museuins, 
who cleared plague of th Bate ts fr ym Sheffield Workhou se uiranteed to ex- 
terminate >the -m completely, Ree: ymmended by all ladies’ pape eedaiatiemete ks. 
‘ins 1) 3, 2.4, 46, post-tree.—HOW ARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesimoor, She flielst. 


iru 


Bans wal Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 





to asada rine digestive power 


rom birth to 3 m From $ to G months. 





From 6 months and upwards 


i" Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No. 2. Malted Food No. 3 


Pamphiet on Infant Feeding FREE 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, ‘London, E.c. 
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£81,247 14s. 6d. Wasted. 


THE utter waste of more than £80,000 is a serious matter, 
however well-to-do are the people who have suffered such 
The matter becomes infinitely more serious when 
there is reason to suppose that 
such a waste may be repeated in 
the immediate future. And to 
the present reader the story here 
told is of very present importance, 
for he has during the past few days, lost precious time, 
and if he continues to delay he will be one of the people to 
suffer an impending loss of the same sort. 


a loss. 


Will another large 
sum like this be 
wasted now ? 


A certain number out of a total of 44,023 subscribers 
paid the lowest possible price for “The Times” Reprint 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica (Ninth Edition). A 
proportion of the forty thousand wanted the same book, 


knew they would buy it sooner or later, saw the first- | 


comers buying it at the cheapest price, were warned day 
after day that if they waited the book would cost them 


more money when they did buy it, and yet they waited and | ; : 
_are required, the same number of presses would have to 


é : < ; ' work for three days; if 15,000 copies are required, the 
More curious still, this £81,000 was not only a loss to | sid I | ‘i 
them, but was no gain to the publishers into whose hands | 


paid £81,247 l4s. 6d. more than they need have paid. 


it passed. It did no one any good. It might just 
as well have been dropped into the Thames. ‘To 
anyone who is not familiar with the processes of publish- 
ing this statement will seem puzzling. Here is 
explanation :— 

When a page of type has been set (and such a pave as 
that of the Enevelopwdia Britannica requires the putting 
together of more than 6,000 separate bits of metal) a plate 


is made from the surface of the type. When the press 


(which with all its improvements, works upon the same | 


general principle as the hand presses of 400 years ago) 
begins to move, a film of ink is spread over the “plates” 
or fac-similes of the pages 
Only prompt action 
now can avert a 
similar loss. surface by the drum or roller. 


This sounds very simple, but 


formed. For no matter how carefuily the * plate” is made, 
and no matter how beautifully accurate the mechanism of 
i modern press may be, neither the surface of the 
* plate,” nor, for that matter, the surface of the drum, 
ean be made mathematically true. The film of ink 
is so thin that if one part of the “ plate” stands one- | 
hundredth of an inch higher than another part, as it 
naturally does until it has been rectified, the completed 
page would show black smudges in some places, and re- 
In order to produce an evenly 


ceive no ink at allin others. 
printed page, the surface of the “plate ” is first slightly 
raised in parts by putting bits of paper under it; and 
then, continuing the process, the surface of the drum which | 
has to be altered to atone for the 
in the} 
In order | 
o do this, the printer first lays | 


presses on the “ plate ” 

remaining inequalities 
The worst losses surface of the * plate.” 
are those of one’s‘ 
own choosing. ] 
and then gives the machine a | 
ium. The result is a erude looking sheet, showing 
fractions of each of the sixteen pages irregularly printed, 
When he has * built up” 


he 


iis sixteen * plates ” on the press | 


under varving degrees of contact. 


from beneath as well as can, he pastes 


the ** plate” 
his experimental sheet on the drum, and where the im- 
pression was too faint he cuts a little piece of paper and | 
sticks it on, so that the drum will press more heavily on 
that particular part of that particular page. Where the 
impression was too heavy, be cuts a piece out of the under- 
Some of the frag- 


lying strata of paper on the drum. 


I |The net product is in that case really 
the | 5 


of | 
type, and a sheet of paper is | 
yressed down upon the inked | 

! 


| ie | 
| ments of irregular form thus subtracted from, or added 
to, the surface of the drum are as large as the palm of g 
; man’s hand, and others no larger than a finger tip. 

| The very fact that the alterations are so minute makes 
) them all the more difficult, and keeps the press standing 
idle just so much longer. ? 
| From even this rough description of the skilled 
labour—artists’ labour, almost—involved in the mere 
preliminary preparations for printing, the reader will 
easily understand why it is that 
although a_ press 


The clock and the 
calendar work 
against ali who 


could print 
5,000 “sheets” (or sixteen-page 
sections) of the Ninth Edition in 


delay. one day, a previous day's time 
must be spent in initial adjust - 
ment. Five thousand copies of the Ninth Edition would 


therefore occupy 1,375 presses (since there are 1,575 times 
16 pages in the Ninth Edition) for two days, not one day, 
| As a matter of fact there are not so many modern presses 
in the country, but the story is simpler if we consider 
each press as working on one sheet only. If 10,000 copies 


same number of presses would have to work for four days, 
In the case of a “run” of only 5,000 the presses stand 
still one day in order to work one day, and half of the 
total “machine-cost ” is spent in the “making ready.” 
2,500 copies a day, 
Tn the case of 10,000 copies, the presses stand still for one 


day, and work for two days, so that only one-third of the 
total cost is expended in preliminaries. 
/duct is in that case really 3,555 copies a day. 


The net  pro- 
If the 
“run” is 15,000 copies, only one-fourth of the total cost 
is expended in preparations, and the net product is then 
3,700 copies a day. 

Every one of a “run” of 5,000 copies therefore costs, 
in respect of ‘ machining” 
alone, 50 per cent. more than 
every one of a “run” of 15,000. 
When the “run” comes down 
to 1,000, the cost per copy 1s 


When a book must 
rise in price, 
waiting is costly. 


; f 3 ' still further increased and becomes very heavy indeed. 
before it can be done a complicated task must first ke per- | 


The reader can now see that when *'The Times ” manu- 
factured its first and largest reprint of the Ninth Edition 
it spent very much less for each copy than it spent for each 
copy of the later and smaller “runs.” Nor did the printer 
secure any additional profit from the greater price per copy 


/necessarily charged for these subsequent and smaller 


printings. It took him as long to prepare his presses for 


ia “run” of 1,000 as for a “run” of 10,000. 


These simple facts, which 
were coupled with other facts 
as pertinent and as simple in 
connection with the manu- 
facture of paper, the purchase 


A diamond is costly, 
but “‘ nothing for 
£81,000” is dearer. 


of skins for binding, and the actual work of binding and 


announcing a book, will show the reader how it happened 
that the sum of £81,000 was actually frittered away in the 
course of the piecemeal manufacture of these later copies 
of “The Times” Reprint—some of them having been 


| prepared in lots of only one or two thousand each. 


In this story of what subscribers gained by promptness, 
or lost by delay, no account has been taken of the immense 
saving which all subscribers 
alike were enabled to make. 
In spite of the large sum 
wasted by delay, more than 
a million pounds was saved 
by those who purchased the Encyclopedia Britannica from 
“The Times.” ‘This saving makes a curious chapter in 
the history of bookselling. 


Some men can afford 
luxuries, no man 
can afford waste. 
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During the past four years more than 44,000 copies of | reading exclusively to the events and the developments of 
“The Times” Reprint of the Encyclopedia Britannica | the latter part of the Victorian Era. 
(Ninth Edition) have been sold, for more than a million! Whether one wants the New Volumes for the one 
sterling. The highest of the constantly increasing prices | reason or the other, one naturally wants to obtain them 
at which these books—in successive batches—were sold | at the lowest possible price. They are now offered at the 
was less than half the price at which Messrs. A. & C. | lowest possible price at which they can ever be sold, 
Black catalogued the Ninth Edition of the Encyclopedia | because subsequent printings must necessarily be smaller, 
Britannica, before “The Times” issued the Reprint. The | and therefore more costly, copy for copy, than the first 
difference between the sum these 44,000 buyers actually | printing for which advance subscriptions are now being 
paid and the sum which they would have paid if they had | booked. 0 
bought the book at the prices |« Just as “The Times” Re- 
Just such an occa- fixed _by Messrs. A. & C. | Experience shows print of the Ninth Edition 
sion is slipping by, Black's catalogue 18 exactly | that promptness is cost those who delayed three 
at this hour. £1,136,862 9s. 8d. That 1S| the best economy. or four pounds more than it 
the pleasant side of the story. | cost those who paid promptly, 
But the story has, as the reader already knows, another, | so the New Volumes will Very soon cost more than they do 


and a very different side —no less interesting, however, | now, A certain proportion of all those who sooner or 
and even more instructive. later acquire the work will wait until it is too late to 
Although all of these 44,000 copies were sold at less | secure it at the minimum price. Not only £81,000, but 
than half price, they were not, as has already been shown, | more than £81,000 will be thrown away, if such a want of 
all sold at the same price. The first and largest batch of promptness as was shown before is shown now. 
copies printed were taken _by subscribers who heeded the The reader who considers for a moment the lesson to be 
warning given by “The Times” that the price must soon | depjxed from this plain recital of what has oceurred in the 
be increased. That statement bag made in the first past will not desire to be among the number who delay 
announcement of “The Times” Reprint of the Ninth | %,,¢j7 they suficr this impending loss. 
Edition, and was repeated week after week. The adver- ge : 
tisements explained that subscribers “in advance of pub- | 
lication” would obtain their copies at the minimum price. 


When a book is to be had to-day fora certain price, when 
it is absolutely certain that that price will, inevitably, soon 
be increased, when experience 


That offer was kept open as long as possible, its approach-| Wow ig the time — shows that the increase will be a 
° . = "= — - 7 ~~ a9 oliradg S07 . —- : y > , ues Cae 
ing withdrawal was advertised as conspicuously as possible ; to buy, before the material one, no one who has the 


vet after it had been withdrawn : Bae Dering? 
The warning was hundreds of people wrote to “ The new waste comes. — sr a A aires Pree 
repeated fordays, ‘Times” saying that they too}, a ee Pes ee a ee 
yet many ignored wanted the Encyclopedia Britan- Fe a a 
nica, that they had been intend- 
ing to book their subscriptions, 
but that for some reason they had allowed the time to pass 
—and among these was even so astute a man as the late Lord 
Chief Justice of England. They wanted the work, even if they 
had to pay more for it. Fresh arrangements were made, the 
22,000 pages were again put on the press for another but | 
smaller printing, and another sale (necessarily at a larger | 
price) was advertised. In due course this sale also came 
toanend; and, once again, as soon as it was too late to SSS : Se : 
buy the book at that price, letters poured in from belated | Full details concerning the TENTH EDITION of the 
people who had wanted to buy it, but had failed to act in | ee a ta ee _ a 
time. Again fresh arrangements were made, another and | a a poe coe eller cde regarding the prices aa Guaeee re 


still smaller a, eee was printed, and again the price | obtained on application to the Manager, Publication Department, 
had to be increased. This process was repeated again and | «'~he Times,” Printing House Square, E.C. 
again, the later reprintings being always smaller than the The Prices of the New Volumes as a separate work of reference 
first, for on the occasion of each | may also be obtained upon application. 
Every one who has withdrawal it seemed reasonable | The First of the New Volumes can be seen at the Office of “ The 
° Mmmoae” Oneen Victoria Street. F.C 
lost £4 can make to suppose that practically every | Times,” Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
. i 5 | 
a saving to-day. one who wanted to buy the book | —=—— 
had bought it. That is, briefly, | Q IRY FORM 
the storv of the sale of “The Times” Reprint of the INQU oO . 
Eneyelopedia Britannica. | Ail of the belated buyers paid To be posted AT ONCE by persons who desire the full Discount 
at least £2 more, many paid £3 more, and some even £4! conceded by the Publishers to the earliest Subscribers. 
more, than did the prompt buyers. There were many suc- — 
cessive changes of price, after the first increase of £2, 


The volumes will be no better when they reach the pur- 
chasers who delay, and those who wait as long as some 
purchasers of “ The Times ” Reprint of the Ninth Edition 
waited, will not only at last have paid a higher price, but 
will have lost the use of the work for a certain length of 
time. There is but one reasonable conclusion to be drawn 
from the argument: the best, the only, course is to fill up 
at once the Inquiry Form below, and post it without delay 
to the offices of “ The Times.” 














Tue Mawnacer, Pusnication Depr., “THe Tres, 


before the highest price of all was reached, but at every Printinc House Square, Lonnon, E.C. 
change the price increased, it never once diminished. The Please send me a copy of the iilustrated Pamphlet of 170 pages, 


ledgers in the office of “The Times” actually show, in | containing extracts from some among the 10,000 articles in the 
simple, unsurmountable figures, that the aggregate loss | New Volumes of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” LT enclose 


: =t« 0 ay a ostave vhie is ‘ourpence -lease als 
incurred by those who thus delayed amounted to more | stamps to pay the postage, whi a is fourpence. Please also 
4 i supply me with full particulars of the prices and terms of instal- 





than £81,000. ‘ , ment payment offered to early subscribers, 
The moral of this storv is of ie 
. . M } In order that the Publishers may 
Even wasted money more immediate interest than the know whether they can supply to such Watsidnctucdccseanumadcess ddceeneasseuudses 
i : “Vv Wy | inquirers as possess the Ninth E lition 
leaves one profit story its if. | of the “ Encyclopedia Britannien,’” the 


behind it—alesson.  ‘T'o-day “The Times” is offer- | New Volnmes bound to imatch ex- 


| isting volumes, you sre requested to 


2. From whom you bought it ? 


dition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. ‘They are there- 
. 4, In what style it is bound ? 


fore of the greatest utility-—they may indeed be regarded 
as indispensable —to every possessor of a copy of the Ninth WR isadissisccctaniian Sih diijitehs ia tdtginaniniintiintamtbepealaniis 


ing the eleven New Volumes of | fit@in the space left blank for that 3. 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. These New Volumes bring | purpose: eee ae oy aa 
the whole work up to date, and, in combination with the | - “eta RP Nar le ea 
existing volumes of the Ninth Edition, form the Tenth | °s If s0, in. about what year you , 
' 


Fditi ee eee ray, eee -o-thirds of <: ayfeae - it 
Fdition. He already has two thirds of a perfect book, it} 5. ry Rank or Occupation....ccecccosssseecseeseesee ee eed 
is the lacking third which is now offered to him at a lower 
price than that at which it will be sold later. And, apart Residence........seseesees acai anervenentene ey 
rom this point of view, the New Volumes form an If in business, add business Add ress..c.cccccccecccccsscccecceuceeeecesces 





mdepeadent and distinct library of modern knowledge Pind) we é ; Jag 
adapted ; ‘ : 7] mere ieee ti * This information will enable the Publishers to match as closely as possibie 
apted to the wants of persons who desire to confine their ~ the bindings in all cases where it is possible to do so. 
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THE CORONATION YEAR 


These tiny Volumes (3in. by 23 in.) 





will be found most unique and 
attractive for presents. Each book: | 
is in a cardboard case, and has | 
an illustrated label for the 
of the owner. 


name | 


oe 


One Shilling, bound in White ; 6d. net, 


bound in calf. 
IN A FEW DAYS. 


The Coronation 
Autograph Book. 


Pictured by 
CHARLES ROBINSON. 


Each Opening has a specially drawn 
Illustration, with space for the signature 
of Friends or well-known people. 

The subjects of the Illustrations practi- 
cally include everything connected with 
the Coronation. | 








One Shilling, bound in White: 2s. 6d. net, 


in calf binding. 


Life of Edward Vil.: 


King of Great Britain & Ireland, 
and Emperor of India. 
By ELEANOR BULLEY. 


“A dear little volume. It contains about twenty 
admirably reproduced illustrations, and is so small 
that any really loyal person can go about with the 
Life of the King in his watchpocket.”’—Queen. 

«The daiutiest little book we have seen.” —Record, 

‘* A novel] and pleasing substitute for a birthday 
or Christmas card.”—British Australasian, 


FIFTH EDITION. 


One Shilling, bound in White: 2s 
in calf binding. 


Victoria: 


The Good Queen and Empress. 
By ELEANOR BULLEY. 
Dedicated to Children in all places of 
Her Imperial Majesty’s Dominions. The 
Tilustrations are from well-known Historical 

Pictures. 
** Certain to please.” —Spectator, 
* Excellent.’ —School Guardian, 
** Very pretty little souvenir.”’—Queen. 





IN A FEW DAYS. 
One Shilling, bound in White; 
bound in calf, 


A Life of Queen 
Alexandra. 


By ELEANOR BULLEY. 


With numerous Illustrations of 
Majesty from Authentic Sources. 


2s. Gd. net, 


Her 


One Shilling, bound in White; 2s. 6d. net, 


bound in calf. 
The Midget London. 
more complete 


“It would be difficult to find a 
pocket companion to England’s cay Queen. 

** A very pretty little volume, uscful to visitors in 
the Coronation year.”—Daily Mai!. 





} 
il 


‘“The tiniest Ulustrated guide on record, and 
nothing so excellent has before been published.” 
—Black and White. 


This Volume contains Forty-four Ilus- 
trations, nearly all of which have heen 
specially photographed for this tiny 
Volume. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO, 
LONDON, 


———____ 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK 
PresipENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. VicE-PresipDENt—The LORD H ARRIS 
CrainmaN—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Depouty-CHaIrnMAN—SIR PAGET BOWMAN 3 mT 
SrcreTaky—W. N. NEALE, Esq. AssIsTant-ActuaRy—F. T. M. BYERS, Esq. F cA net 

Actuary anp Manacer—F. B, WYATT, Esq., F.I.A, a 





The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the interests of 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES, 


NO SHAREHOLDERS, 

BELONG TO THE MEMBERS, 
Annual Income, £409,135, 

BONUSES.—LOW PREMIUMS, 


NO COMMISSION, 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS 
Accumulated Fund, £4,217,388. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—LARGE 
QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION, 101. 


‘The Valuation was made on an Extremely Stringent Basis, and showed a Surplus of £516,003 


Of this Surplus, £487,600 was divided among the Members, making, with £53.308 paid as Interim 


Bonus, 2 Total Bonus Distribution for the Five years of £540,908, 
The Total Bonuses Distributed xmount to £3,725,720. 


 FISHER’S - Sacmeee 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 











Catalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Safest Aperient for 
Delicate Constitutions, 


Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


A STUDY OF MODERN ANGLICANISM. By the Rey. Gorpoy 
MILBURN, M.A., Lecturer in Moral Philosophy, Bishep’s College, Calcutta, 3s, 6d. 

Part L NOTES ON CHURCH PARTIES (High Church, Low Church, Broad Church), 

Part Ul. THE THEORY OF ANGLICANISM (The Church—The Catholic Church—A National 
Chureh—A Comprehensive Church—Reunion). : Bah fs 

“A clever and suggestive book.’—Guardian. “It is a first step in a direction in which good ought to 
be possible.’ —Notts Guardian, ‘‘His general view of the future of Christendom is a vision of many 
communions, for the most part delimited by national boundaries, workiug their way from wisdom to 
wisdom as these several forces correct one another’s influence, strengliened with an abiding sense of 
fallibility that is never afraid to correct and better the past.’’-—<lcudeniy. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO,, Lid., London. 


| L’ART ET LA MEDECINE, 


Bots. 4-Bots, | By Dr. PAUL RICHER, 











MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 


| Of the Académie de Médecine. 
ot this wine will be found equulto 146 83 } 





wine usually sold at much higher | 1 vel, 4to, superbly Illustrated with 545 Repro- 
prises. | : 
| ductions of Works of Art. 
| ¢ 
ST. ESTEPHE | eit 
Superior DINNER WIN, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be } This magnificent work, superbly illus- 


lound very superior to 1¢ 
usually sold at higher prices. 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the constantly increas 
i number of customers it pro- 
us in London and the 
“ovinces, gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Dozen Botiles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Cariiage 
Vaid toany Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 

price of 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
WINE MERCHANTS. ‘EPPS’S COCOA. 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Strect. — | 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. | GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


| trated, is a sort of history of Art in its 
| relation with the sick, with me 
doctors. in review 

| d@aurre of those masters who, forerunners 
| of modern science, have often forestalled it 
by an exact representation of sick persons, 
; This work, entertaining as well as scientific, 
| will all readers, whether inter- 
ested in art, science, or literature. 





aie licine and 
176 99 
the chefs 


] 
iv 


passes 






attract 





s. 


GAULTIER, MAGNIER, et CIE.: Paris. 








Iss! 





F) 

‘EPPS’S COCOA. 

{4 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS. S.W., | 

prices. 1ers, | WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 

Manufacturers, &c., on application, ae = so 
IRKBECK BANE, 


n. amen *.. co., | FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 
3 
Insert Advertisements at the Jowest possible Ee P P Ss Ss Cc © Cc 0 A. 
‘iD Special terms to Justitutions, Publis | 
cao ; areee 2 | ESTABLISHED 1851, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S : ; 
| SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
STEEL PENS. | CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
| DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
j repayable on demand, 
| 


GOLD MEDAL. 91° 


16 


PARIS, 1578. 








lars, post-free. 


| The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu 
FRANCIS BAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Strand) payable to “ John Baker,” 
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' 


THE CAR. % 2 
A New Illustrated Journal of Automobilism | The i lot 


and Travel, 


edited by the Hon. JOHN SCOTT MONTAGU, M.P. 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY, A Weekly Review of Politics, 


Price 6d. 





. Literature, & Learning. 
No. 1 included— 

THE KING AS A MOTORIST. By the Eprror, 

MR. BALFOUR AND THE CAR. 

WHY I MOTOR. By Atrrep Harmsworta. | EDITED BY 


THE MOTOR AS A SOCIAL FORCE. By Ginserr 
PARKER, &c. 


No. 2 included— | \ mn pW 
THE PREMIER AS AN AUTOMOBILIST, containing | D. . BAS HBURY : 


the first Portrait ever published of Lord Salisbury on a |} 
Motor Car. 
AND ARTICLES by Mrs. Epwarp Krennanp, H. W. Lucy, | 


GEORGE MontaGu, M.P., &c. —_——— 
No. 3 (Published next Wednesday) will include— 


No. 8 of the Series, ““CARS and COUNTRY HOUSES.” | 


WARWICK CASTLE. : 
MOTORS AND MEDICAL MEN. By Dr. H. E, Brtcez | The price of 


PORTER. 


THE SHAH AS A MOTORIST. 


—* MOTOR CARS. By Sir George ARTHUR, T il i Pp L O v 


No. 3 of the ‘‘BEST WAYS OUT OF LONDON” and 
other interesting features. 
— wins is now 
WHAT THE PAPERS SAY OF “THE CAR.” 


It appeals principally to those ' 


but it is of general interes¢ as well. 


PUNCH says :— 


> 








makes an excellent start. 





winted, marvel- 


» sputtering, wo J aff other respects 





vapouring, no moaning at the bar. beautifully | 

lously illustrated cked with timely articles, if its rt can | 

lived up to the race will be won. There is a mezzotint portrait of 5 

the Kine, certainly the best taken since he came to the throne, the Pe pe ¢ 728 ns 

eh 2 <! : * 3 ry 
of itself worth far more than the sixpence charged for the | a i r vi I un 


magazine,” 


The DAILY MAIL says — | changed. 


“In all that is excellent in illustration, literary matter, and 
printing the second number of ‘ The Car, that sumptuous motor- 
car periodical, is, if possible, even better than it | eee 

ustrations and get up fully equal, frequently actually 
excel, the best of the sixpenny weekly illustrated papers.” 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :— 


“Congratulations to ‘The Car,’ the Hon. John Seott Montagu’s 
ew motor journal, which has made an excellent start... ... THE PILOT is published on Saturday mornings, 
the whole paper, which is a sixpenny weekly and most hand- 
somelv turned out, is capitally cot 1 in every respect ‘Tha > = =" 7 
mely turned out, is capitally got up in every respect. 1” | price 3d., and may be had at all Newsagents and 
DAEs ciate oe has clearly come to stay—or rather, to suit the 7 
metaphor to the subject—to go.” 
The GLOBE says :— 
“It is possible to give unqualified praise to the new illustrated | Office at the following rates :— 
weekly ‘The Car’......printed and illustrated on the best art 
paper. The letterpress is of a high order.” 






; 


new y 








| Bookstalls, or will be sent weekly direct from the 








Inland. 

ie a oni pa 
The FIELD says :— | Per Annum see ees 15S. od. | 
the Hon. John Scott Montagu, M.P., has made his Erg od Post 
« y the past week as editor of a new and handsomely produced SF ans 3 Apo Pe : 
sixpenny weekly..... His journalistic venture makes # most « inland. r ; 
Calta ee eect en eee ca en bie Welt.cos = Frei 
euent start, for the King has given special permission for the el Lil-VE see oo 7S. 6d. 
reproduction in mezzotint of a recent photograph of His Majesty Abr 


on Mr. Scott Montagu’s 24 h.-p. Daimler. It is one of the 8s. 6d 
happiest portraits of the King we have seen for many years.” F s 


The GLASGOW RECORD says :— 

“Mr. Montagu is probably one of the best authorities on the 
new form of locomotion. ‘The price of ‘The Car,’ illustrated, is | 
$d. It will be published weekly, and will be welcon 


1ed not only | ~ 
by automobilists, but by the general public at large.” ra Offices : 2 EXETER ST., STRAND, W. C. 
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CHEAP LAND. __ /MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60'S LIST, 


|NEW NOVEL BY MR. HORACE HUTCHINSON, 


A FRIEND OF NELSON: 


A Story. 
in Cheap Land, consult the Register of | ty HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


Author of “Peter Steele, the Cricketer,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s 








/f you are anxious to buy or are interested 





“4 stirring story, simple in construction, but of thralling interest,” 


Cheap Land appearing each week in | —Shegicld Daily Telegraph, 
a 


‘THE ‘VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS 
THE | EXPERIENCE : 


A Study in Human Nature. 
Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion delivered at 


County Gentlem an) pean aes ae 
By WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D. &e. 


Corresponding Member of the Institute of France and of the Royal Prussian 
Academy of Sciences, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University, 





Svo, 12s. net. [On Tuesday next, 


SPORTING GAZETTE 
‘THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH 
>) CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. | By LUCY DALE, 


Late Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 











— AMERICAN TEACHERS’ SERIES. 


{ 


Price 6d.: by post, 63d. THE TEACHING OF HISTORY AND 
‘CIVICS IN THE ELEMENTARY AND THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


By HENRY E. BOURNE, B.A., B.D., 
in the United Kingdom, or from the PUBLISHER, | Professor in the College for Women, Western Reserve University, U.S, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. | == 
| LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bomtay, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


| NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR OMAN. 
the bulk of the land in the United. ‘SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN. 


A Detailed Study of the Gracchi, Sulla, Cato, Marius, Caesar, uid Pompey. 
Kingdom which is being offered for | By C. W. OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxtord.’ With Repro- 


ductions of Coins in the British Museum, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
WITH THE 


NAVAL ae — beatae 
» Lieut. C. R. N. BURNE, R.N 
With 18 Tl! vations from Photographs, aud a Map, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Usitep Servic = GaZeEt er x Ieely to Le thoroughiy appreciated not only by 


naval men, but by 


SIAM IN ‘THE XXth CENTURY. 


By J. G. D. CAMPBELL. 





To be obtained of all Newsagents and Booksellers | 














ee 


The Register contains particulars of’ 


sale at and below £15 I5s. an acre. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, besides the Register | 
of Cheap Land, is full of matter cf interest and We 


portance to Country Gentlemen, Sportsmen, and all! 








classes interested in the country, and contains several | : : 
: | With Tlustrations and Map, demy vo, 16s. 
new and interesting features. | ‘s Gauerre.—“A very interesting and valuable work. The books 
one CSEVUOS a stud yj Di yal iL concert din the yt oo e of our Bastern 
Linpive, and of w most fascinating race. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street 
Readers who desire to make sure of securing their copies MR. SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 
rezularly every week will co well to order in advance from | NOW READY SECOND THOUSAND, demy §Svo, cloth, 6s. 
. - » ] 17 y ! 
their Newsagents or Bookstall Clerks. FACTS AND COMMENTS. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 


| WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION | And 7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
(Post-free direct from the Publisher. payable in advance). | H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
Yearly, 28s. ; Six Morths, 14s.; Three Months, 7s. | GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS end PUBLIC INSTI 


TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue’ of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
| LIBRARIES PURC ASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
| Telegraphic Address: Gooxmex, Loxpox., Codes: Unicove and ABC, 
| 140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


38 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. | eS. WANTED.—All Sporting and 


first editious of Meredith, Stevenson, FitzGeraid, Aui- 





EDITORIAL, ADVERTISEMENT, & PUBLISHING OFFICES 







Telephone No. 2,878 Gerrard. worth, & yh ale eee ar 1 illustrations; Autog raph Pres se “99 ition copies 
of tam thors ke, Be oks purchased to any amount for ¢ efo 
Telegraphic Address: ‘“‘ Whipstocks,” Londom posing elsewhere w rite to Hise TOR’ 3 GRE A'T BOOKSHOP, SiRMING HAN, 
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THE ROYAL TOUR. 


THE WEB OF EMPIRE. 


A Diary of the Imperial Tour of their Royal 


Hiighnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and | 


York in 1901. 


By Sir DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE. 
5.C.L.E.,. K.C.V.0., 
Assistant Private Secretary to His Royal Highness during the Tour. 


With Portraits of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and rcess Of Wales 
*8 Original Illustrations by the Chevalier de Martino, M. v.( arine Painter 








i Ordinary to H.M. the King, 26 Ori; ginal lustrations by ’ Syan yy P. Hall, 
LV.O, iper-reyal Svo, 21s, net. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
NEW SERIES, 


Crown Svo. red cloth. flat backs, 2s. net each. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
- LESLIE STEPHEN. 


The previously published ; 


Volumes ave also reissued u niform with 


the a hove. 


New Book by GOLDWIN SMITH. 
COMMONWEALTH OR EMPIRE? 


a Bystander’s View of the Question, Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

tator.—** There is to be seen in this brochure all the intellectual vigour, 

al Hi the e » brilliant literary qualities, 
Mr. Gol sti n Smith's work. 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 


Vol. X. MAMMALIA. 
By F. E. BEDDARD, M.A., F.R.S., 


Vice-Secretary and Prosectoi of the Zoological Society of London, 


Illustr, ated, 8vo, 17s. net. 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND 


Studies by LEWIS EINSTEIN. 
With 10 Plates, Globe &vo, 6s. net. 


Duily Telegraph.—** Wholly admirable A most fascinating and 
book, whic h throws much new light upon the by wavs of a vast subje 


interest equally the student and the general reader of culture. 


schol 


, and will 


arly 











"By the late Professor HENRY SIDGWICK. 
PHILOSOPHY: An 


troductory Course of Le 


In- 


and Relations. 
», Os, Gd, net. 


its Ne ope 


stures, eV 


MACMILLAN Limited, Louden. 


THE CORONATION 


Is another link in the chain of History. T'o those who w ish 
realise some of the earlier links Mr. ELKIN MATHE’' 
would draw attention to his new publication, 


A GUIDE TO THE BEST 
HISTORICAL sect AND TALES. 


By JONATHAN NIELD. Pott 4to, 5 


Some Extracts from First Press Notices ;— 
* The book is both handy to consult and accurately compiled. 
ea place in every refereuce ! sman, 
An excellent w r “has en well done—not 
t with intellizence and a he G 
highly suggestive and interesti “The 
l 


& CO., 
















only with 





list is exhaustive and 
















AL invaluable * Guir —Daily Me 
: L Spec ‘ial devotion to the h'storical u¢ " 
ul y such an omnivorous feast before the ln 
ve good work of reference: wh . 
ever. x anintelligent boy is likels to enjoy." Acad i Lite 
“_ very fall aud careful ‘ Guide.’ ”"—st. Jaines’s Gazett 
London: | ELKIN M: A \THE WS, Vigo Street, W. 
NOW READY.—Reprint of Tenth Edition. Royal 8vo, , 45s. 


MAY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 
A Treatise on the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of 
Parliament. Tenth Edition 
lited by Sir REGINALD F. D. 

of ons, 
ALF ‘RED LONHAM-CARTER, 
, a Member of the Court of 


an ib. EE. Ed PALGRAVE, K.C.B., 





Esq., of the 


rE dited the 
Referees of 


» Barrister-at 
iit yuse of Con 





; WM. CLOWES & SONS, Ltd. 


London law Publishers, 7 Fleet Street. 





It should | 


MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS| POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 








MESSRS. DUCKWORTH and CO. announce the issue of the first 
two volumes—ROSSETTI and REMBRANDT—of a  Pepetes Library 
of Art, planned expressly for the yencral public. The Publishers do 
not hesitate in putting forward volumes on subjects which, ere) 
tf handled most convincingly before, are worth repeater han diay 
from new points of view, and they trust cach volume will prove a fresh 
and stimul ating appreciation of the s hj ect tt treats. 


Each volume 16mo, 200 pp. 


Cloth, 
1. ROSSETTI 


(D0 


Average Number of Illustrations, 45. 
; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


Illustrations). By Forp Mapox 


2s. net 


HveErFFeEk. [ Ready. 
2. REMBRANDT (60 Illustrations). By Aveustrr Bréan. 
' Ready. 
3. ALBRECHT DURER (37 Illustrations). By Liva 
EcKENSTEIN [June. 
4. FRED WALKER (32 Illustrations and Photogravure). 
By CLEMENTINA Brack. June. 


| fushion. 


which we have been accustomed to see in | 


inal 


HORAE SOLITARIAE. 


STATE ‘TRIALS: 





FOR BOOKLOVERS. EDITION STRICTLY LIMITED. 


THE BOOK OF THE COURTIER. 


By COUNT BALDESAR CASTIGLIONE, 
Translated and Annotated by L. E. OPDYCKE. 
With 71 PORTRAITS and 15 AUTOGRAPHS, £3 3s. 
The celebrated Italian is here presented in elaborate 
ly translated, and illustrated by 7a reproductions of 
and medais by Mantegna, Raphael, 
i, and others, 


rs or to your own Bookseller for a FULL PROSPECTUS. 


net. 
classic 
new 
paintings, drawings 
Titian. Leonardo, C: 
Apply to the Publishe 


reliefs, 





THREE NEW NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED. 
I. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 6s. 


WOODSIDE FARM. 


‘HER BEST LFFORT. The present year has certainly not 
produced a ee EST MINSTER GAZETTE. 
 * Aehiercs its proper destiny. Nceenes gra} phical ly told. An easy 
and assured step p fr » first to last. The authoress is an artist wh) 
ont Betray TELEGRAPH. 


better nove 








. ? PS F 
RLRNOWS LOW To hain ouva On. 





* Employs « larger canvas, presents studies of humanity ef more 
Inve sath or rndling, than he retofore. Contrasts of delightful 
piquaney, but suc! 2 artist's conse ‘e approves. A CAPITAL 
yi OVEL, AND Von THY OF 7. HE 1 THOR. 


—DAtny CHRONICLE, 


Il. By MAMIE BOWLES. 3s. Gd. 
Seven Ladies and an Offer of 
Marriage. 


“SUGGESTIVE OF MR. JAMES ag HIS BEST. HAS 
GREATLY DELIGHTED US. Worked out in a 8) fpr 
med, DAILY CHRONICLE. 
“ft CHARMING AND UNUSUAL STORY” 
—MorRNING Tost. 


Ill. By MARCEL PREVOST. 6s. 


AUTHOR OF «LES DEML-VIERGES, 
Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE. 


In Duckworth’ Ss Greenback Library 


’ 


“AK iN NOW READY.—Paper, Is. tid. net loth, 2s. net. 

L. NG AND HIS: CAM- 
Ven $ Pretur : 1 HEIDENSTAM. 

oe ok OMBU. By W. H. He pson, Author 

Nature in Downla id Man,”’ &e. 

3. TWENTY- SIX MEN AND A GIRL 
By Max G 

mes Just. OU T, U NIF FORM 1 WIT? H THE R’ AD-MEN NDE R. sad ' 


KDWARD 


3 V 
v 


‘THE JOY OF LIFE.” 


THE ROAD. MENDER. By MicHars 


PHIRD IMPRESSION is ready 


now, 


Political and Social. 
: bye t Photogra\ 


cted and wlited by H. L. STEPHEN, res, 4 vols., 


te I. ‘IL, Ill. and IV. 


THE ‘LESSON OF EVOLUTION. 


5 Belek 


DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 


Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. MR.T. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW LIST 





NEW WORK BY ‘‘ LINESMAN.” 


TUESDAY, JUNE 


10th, 


THE 


MECHANISM 
OF WAR. 


“ LINESMAN,” 
Eyewit: 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d, 


ON 


By 
Author of 


ao 9 
8s, 


“ Words by an 


SIXPENNY EDITION READY NEXT WEEK. 


WORDS BY AN EYEWITNESS: 


the Struggle in Natal. By “ LINESMAN,” 


WILL BE PUBLISHLD | 





THREE NOTABLE NOVELS. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘MONA MACLEAN.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE WAY OF ESCAPE. 


BY THE 






By GRAHAM TRAVERS (\Marearer G. Topp, M.D.), 
Author of “Mona Maclean,’ “ Windyhaugh,” “Fellow 
Travellers,” &c. Crown svo, 6s, 

“* A very remarkable siory.......One to be read and remembered.” 
—British Weekly. 
‘*We have nothing but praise for the manner in which the em of the | 
book is told; if could not be surpasse di for delicacy of treatment....... It will add 


-Pal! Mall Gazette. 
oe The history of Vera Carruthers is a 
failure and ee of a frail unit of 


eppre -ciably to Miss Todd’s re 2putation.” 
*A beautiful story, admirably told 
beautiful and natural record of the 
humanity in the daily and hourly combat with evil.” James’s Gazette. 
“The story ofa very noble woman, and Vera is a woman whom any man 
would be proud to have the right to call his friend.”"—Lancet. 
“ Her delineation is of a character delicate, bewitching, and vexqu isite 
a purified soul made brilliant from the cleansing fires of truth.’ a 
—Week’s 


OL 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE WATCHER BY THE THRESHOLD. 


y JOHN BUCHAN, 
Author of * John Burnet of Barns,” &c, 


‘In reading Mr. John Buchay 
and mortar of daily life, the 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


behind us the bricks 
ti is of a self-conscious 
yes are on the mountain and the 











age. Our footis on the h loch, 
the larks are no the sweet breath of heaven is in our | 
Jungs. eee 

Mr. Buchan has made his own; and it...... 





* The weird. is the 


has never ively or powerfully treated...... Reveals the 
waster’s hand. ’ 
“ Well written and tinely conceived...... Altogether a book to enjoy.’ 
— Pall Mai! Gazette, 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 


THE PRINGE OF THE CAPTIVITY. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER, 


Anthor of “‘ The Kings of the > «The Warden of the Marches,” &c., &c. 


East,’ 


Crown &vo, 6s. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZI NE. 


Borper Town. IVI. Ar Cetrngr, 1x a Care. IV. “ Prayruiness.” 
On tHE HEELS oF De Wet.—VI. A Poor Scent. 
Roman REMINISCENCES OF NEAKLY HaLr a Century AGO. 
Jon CHARNOCE. 
** SHARES.” 
Tue Scotrisu ARTILLERY. 
Tue ROSSBODENTHAL AVALANCEE. 1n1d Hughes. 


Tue Conquest OF CHARLOTTE. Ch 
“Tiwes” HisTQry OF THE WAR. 








THE 


Mcsixncs WitHovt Meruop.—Sacriricrs mapE To Gorp—THE Dictation or 
New MATERIAL FOR AN OLD | 


THE Propte—Beer HaRTE AND HIS WORLD 
LITERATUBE—THE Sins OF FROUDE aybd GLADSTONE—THE DESERTION OF 
Srm BarTLe FRERE. 

)DLEMS OF THE Pacrvic, 


WM. BLAGKWOOD and SONS, Ed'nburgh and London, 





| IIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED BEFORE PUBLICATION 

LOUIS BECKE’S NEW LONG NOVEL. 

BREACHLEY, BLACK SHEEP. By the 
Author of ‘‘ By Reef and Palm.” 6s. 


“Mr. Becke has surpassed all his form i ; 
truthful, “ale” as surpassed all his former works by this extraordinary, but 


‘THE SEARCHERS. By Marcarerra Byrpy, 
| No. 2 of the FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY, Price 6s, 


“T have now read the second volume in your ‘First Novel Library’ with 
very great pleasure, for I think the book is distinguished by insight into 
characte r, felicity of style, and a fine sense of religion.” —IAn Mactaney, 











READ WHAT ‘TOMMY ATKINS” SAID OF THE WAR. 
THE EPISTLES OF ATKINS. By Janes 


} MitNe. 12 Illustrations from War Sketches, 6s. Third Thousand, 

| © Vividly suggestive and convincing...... to those who wish to make an inti. 
mate acquaintance with the chivalry ¢ ad humour of the British private, this 
book is indispensable.”—Month/y Review. 











REMINISCENCES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
EVERYDAY LIFE IN CAPE COLONY. 


. Late Resident. Illustrated, seeiecctek 3s. 6d. 


By 


= ROM SLAVE TO COLLEGE PRESII 


Being the Life Story of Booker T. Washington, 
| Piz Illustrated, crown 8vo, Is, 6d. 


| oe a 


MEDIEVAL ROME, 1073-1600. By Winn 
Mu LER, Author of ‘“ The Balkans,” &c. Illustrated, and with a Map, 
Nations Series, 5s. 


DENT. 


By Grorczy Houpes 








** John Brown's body lies a-mould’ring in the grave.” 


|'CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN OF HARPER'S 
j FERRY. By Joun Newron. en ees crown 8vo, 6s, 
THE MODERN CHRONICLES OF FROIS- 
| SART. Told and Pictured by F. C. GouLp. Fcap. 4to, 3s. 6d. Eleventh 
| Thousand. 





TO TRAVELLERS. 





Mr. UNWIN is issuing Tourist Editions of the HISTORIES of FLORENCE, 
VENICE, and SWITZERLAND, in Bacdecker Bindings, Nations Series, 
os. each. 


T. FISHER UN VWIN, Paternoster = ‘EC, 


London : 


‘From MR. MURRAY’ § LIST. oF NEW BOOKS. 


EDUCATION AND E EMPIRE. 
_— of the Day. By R. B. Haupany, K.C., MP 
| . net. 


Addresses on 
> LL.D. Crown 8vo0, 
| _—_—__—_—— a [Just out, 
THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


the Aims and Methods of an Assistant 
a. C, Benson, of Eton College. Crown $ 


A Commentary 
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A NEW VOLUME IN MR. MURRAY’S SERIES OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS, 
| Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
INTERMEDIATE FRENCH GRAMMAR 
| AND OUTLINES OF SYNTAX. With Historical Notes. By G. H 


M.A., of Hymers College, Hull, and L, R. Tanqueney, B.-es-L, 
[Ready next week. 
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Crown $vo, us. Gd. 


r . ° sn 
SPANISH GRAMMAR. With Exercises, Vocalu- 
laries, and Materials for Conversati on. Part I.—Nouns, Adjectives, 
Pronouns, &. Part 11.—Verbs, &&., with copious Vocabularies. By Don 
| FERNANDO DE AkteaGA, Taylorian ‘Teacher of Spanish in the University ot 
Oxrorp. Crown 8vo, 2 parts, 7s, 6d. {Just ¢ 
This book has in the main been formed on the plan of Sir Wm. Smith’s well 
ps nown und deservedly popular * Principia Latina, Part I.” It possesses, how- 
ver, one new feature which is as novel as it is likely to prove valuable to the 
stu dent who uses the book. English people, for the most part, who set them 
selves to learn Spanish, are not children, but either would-be travellers in the 
country, students of its literature, or persons engaged in commerce with Spain 
or Spanish-speaking countries. It has therefore been the aim of the Editor 
yughout to avoid the old-fashioned Ollendorten sentences in illustration 
if : grainmar, and instead to make use of phrases aud expressions which are 
ih kely to prove of practical use to the traveller and the man of business 
NEW gi IN THE HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
Edited by LAURLE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, 


PLATO’S “REPUBLIC.” By Professor Luwis 
CAMPBELL, Hon. Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, With Illustrations, 
icap. Svo, 2s. (Just out. 


INTRODUCTION TO POETRY. (Poetic Ex- 
| pression, Poetic Truth, the Progress of Poetry.) By Lauriz Maeyxvs. 
Heap. Svo, 2 2s. [Just out 
Designed to convey the elements of taste and judgment in poetry by the 
natural or direct method of literature teaching. 


THE FACE OF NATURE. Popular Readings in 


Elementary Science. By the Rev. C. 1. Ovenpren, D.D., Canon ‘Of St. 
Patrick's, Rector of Enniskillen, With numerous Diagrams, {cap. 8v0, 2s, 
{Ready rieat —_ 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S | NEW BOOKS. 


PEACE—AND >E—AND AFTER. 


LORD MILNER & SOUTH AFRICA. 


By E. B. IWAN- MULLER. 


With Portraits of Lord Milner and Mr. Rhodes. 1 vol. demy 8vo, lis. net 

Blackwood’s Magazine.— “The author is doubly well equipped for his tank 
Not only has he devoted a patient study to the records of South Africa, but he 
bas corrected the cone lusions of literary research by a fruitful sojourn in South 
Africa itself. While on the one hand he has enjoyed the friendship of Mr. 
Bhodes and Lord Milner, he has had every opportunity of watching the tactics 

f the other side. It is as well that we should study the past from which alone 
a may understand the present ; and we owe Mr. Iwan-Miiller a deep debt of 
gratitude for setting before us all the material upon which a fair judgment 
may be based.” 

South Africa.—“ Worthy of the subject 


THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA 
By W. BLELOCH. 


New and Cheaper Edition.—1 vol. 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions and Problems in 
European Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, & Central Asia. 


By HENRY NORMAN, M.P., 
Author of “ ie yples and Problems of the Far East,” “The Real Japan, 
With 137 Illustrations and 4 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
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The Outlovl..—** . Norman has succeeded excelle ntly in his aim of present- 
ing a picture of contemporary R f with especial reference ‘to hi r industrial 
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CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. By the Duke of Northumber- 
land, K 
THE PAN-GERMANIC IDEA (with a Map). By Sir Row- 


land Blennerhassett, Bt. 

ANOTHER “GRACEFUL CONCESSION.” By Ignotus. 

A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER IN ANGLO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS 
—EMPEROR NICHOLAS I. IN ENGLAND. By Serge 
Tatistcheff, linancial Agent to the Russian Government. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR OUR MERCANTILE MARINE. By 
Admiral the eq Se Edmund Fremantle, G.C.B., 
Rear-Admiral of t ited Kingdom. 


“THE DREAM OF 7 BRITISH ZOLLVEREIN”: «a REPLY TO 


Sir Rorert Girrex. By Sir Vineent Caillard. 
LADY SERVANTS. By Mrs. Francis Darwin. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
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THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC Ambassador the Emperor of Austria, 
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By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOTN, :* LEMENTARY EXE mores S AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, By 
Author of “ The Overland to China,” &, With o Maps a ad 122 Ill astrations from A. Jd. Finberg. 
Se ee ee ee |THE MEANING OF THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. By J 
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THE GUIDE TO PARIS—1902 Edition. Pri 
rice 2s. 6d. net 
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The Sketch.—" No one should go to Paris without a copy.” 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
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CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. NEW WORK BY MRS. A. MURRAY-SMITH. 
By CAROLINE LEWIS. Illustrated by 8. R. Ciot! 
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T $.- Decide e the average in wit, humour, an ture With 25 Full- liustrati , and 5 Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s: 
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“FIOTION. THE ROLL- CALL OF 
MADAME BOVARY. 
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THE LATE RETURNING. 
By MARGERY WILLIAMS, 
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London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 
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THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


General Editor : G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By P. Bue Browy, M.A., LL.D., Fraser Professor of Ancient 


(Scottish) History and Palwography in the University of Edinburgh. 








Vol. I.—TO THE ACCESSION OF MARY STEWART. With 7 Maps, 6s. 
Vol. I1.—FROM THE ACCESSION OF MARY STEWART TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1689. With 4 Maps and Plan, 6s. 
ATHEN. EU M.—‘‘ The most complete and satisfactory history of Scotland which we m »ssess.”” . 
TIMES.—" P ae val ly no other writer on Scottish history could have written a book so good in limits so narr Professor Hume Brown is always s ientige 
a ike in marner and in method, and he can condense the results of weeks of patient work into fine, clear, and luc es. . as 
Vol. II.—FROM THE REVOLUTION OF 1685 TO THE DISRUPTION OF 1843, [In the press, 


THE FORM AND ORDER OF THE SERVICE that is to be performed, and of the 
CEREMONIES that are to be observed, inthe CORONATION OF THEIR MAJESTIES KING EDWARD VIL AND QUEEN ALEXANDRA, in the Abbe 
Chureb of 8. Peter, Westminster, on Thursday, the 26th day of June, 1%2. 3 

Now ready, in Great Primer type, super-royal 8vo, uniform with the Cambridge Standard Edition of the Prayer-Book, in paper covers, 2s, 6d. net, and in royal 

red or blue leather, 6s. net. , 

Also two Small Editions of the same: Small Pica type, 24mo, stitched in paper covers, at 4d, per copy net; Bourgeois type, 2imo, with rubrics and borders 
in red, bound in cloth, at 1s. net ; also in leather, royal red or blue, 2s, net. 


OUTLINES OF CRIMINAL LAW: Based on Lectures delivered in the Universit y of Cam- 
bridge. By COURTNEY STANHOPE KENNY, LU.D., University Reader in English Law, late M.P. for Barnsley. Demy 8vo, 10s 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A SELECTION OF CASES ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH CRIMINAL LAW. Demy 


Svo, 12s, 6d, 
ATHEN.LUM.—* The book may, with confidence, be recommended to teacher and student, and may well interest a wider circle of readers,” 


THE ORIGIN AND PROPAGATION OF SIN. Being the Hulsean Lectures delivered betore 


the University of Cambridge in 1991-2, by F. R. TENNANT, M.A. (Camb.), B.Se. (Lond. is Student of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown Syo. 
ds, 6d, net, Tivined ately, 


STUDIES IN THE GREEK AND LATIN VERSIONS OF THE BOOK OF AMOS. By 





the Rey, W. 0. E. OESTERLEY, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge. Deniy Svo, 1s. net [Nearly ready.” 
MENDEL’S PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITY : : Defence. By W. Baresoy, M.A. ERS. 
With a Translation of Mendel’s Original Papers on Hybridisation. Crown Svo, 4s. net. 
STATE INTERVENTION IN ENGLISH EDUCATION. A Short History from Barly Times 
crate dag mies f J. E, G. DE MONTMORENCY, B.A., LL.B., cf St. Pet mbridge, and of the Middle mple, Barrister-at-La 
BILINGUAL TEACHING IN BELGIAN SCHOOLS. cing the Report on a Visit to Belgian 
Schools as Gilchrist Trave oe x Student presente] to the C of the University of Wales by T. R. DAWES, M.A. (Lond.), Head-Master of the Pembrok 


Dock County School. Cr m 8vo, 2s 
GREEK VOTIVE OFFERINGS : an Essay in the History of Greek Religion. By 
W. H. D. ROUSE, M.A., merly Fellow of Chr c , Cambridge : HWeid-Muster of the Perse School. Demy S8vo. Nearly ready, 
NOW READY. VOW. IL. 


EARLY ENGLISH PRINTED BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, CAM- 


BRIDGE (1475-1619 
Vol. L—CAXTON to F. KINGSTON. Demy 8vo, ls. uet. 
ATHENEZUM.— The appearance of this volume is no mean event in the annals of hi iography, a i nopleiion bein do meds 
ledge of English printing. In the me intime, we offer our congeatulnti ons to the Univ y eg to Mr. Sayl the hay Dey on of so > imp rtaut u work,’ 


Vol, I. -E, MATTES to R, MARRIOT and ENGLIS Hi P R OVINCIAL P RE SSES Demy Sve "5s, uet. 





TEXTS AND STUDIES.—Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. 
Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
Vol. VII. No. 3. CODEX I. OF THE GOSPELS teen ITS ALLIES. By Kinsori 
LAKE. .A., Lin College, Oxford, Curate of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford. Demy $vo, with Prontispicce, 7s, 6d. net. 


wihininiaced BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
General Editor for the Old Te ment and Apocrypha: A. I’. KIR oT ICK, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University o 


THE SONG OF SONGS. Edited by the Rev, Anprew Harver, B.D., Edinburgh, Professo: 


of Hebrew, Orn llege, within the University of Mctbourne. [Immediately. 





CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS.—BIOLOGICAL SERIES. 


General Editor: A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A.. Fellow and Tutor of Christ's Colleze 


A cng tn tty DICTIONARY OF THE FLOWERING PLANTS AND FERNS : 








Mc rpholo nd Classification. Ta aeaaae tically Arrange’. J.C. WILLIS, M.A., Gonville and Caius College. Director of the 
Botanic ge “rach ZV a eeu ies , 10s, 
BOOK M. AN.-—‘* One of the most useful books existin bev students of botauy......The student who has this book and the chances which Kew, or even « ue of 
the smaller gardens, afford him, wi IL muke a steady and really scientific > pro 
GRASSES: at Handbook for Us se in the I ne and Laboratory. By Hl. Marsnanit Warp, 
Se.D., F.R.S., Pr Botany in the University of Cambridge. With Ulustrations, crown Svo, 63, e 
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